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Habits That Handicap 


A Book by 
CHARLES B. TOWNS 


Social workers are called upon to help men and women with 
habits that handicap. Every day they are faced with the case of the 
alcoholic, the opium, cocaine or morphine taker, or the tobacco user. 
To act wisely they must understand the tortures and torments of 
drug and drink victims; they must realize the peril of these un- 
fortunates. 


In his book, “Habits that Handicap,” Charles B. Towns answers 
and advises the social worker who is confronted by such problems. 
And Mr. ‘Towns is well qualified for the task. Some chapter head- 
ings throw light on the way he deals with the menace of alcohol, 
opium ‘and other drugs, and with the proposed remedies. ‘The 
Need of Definite Treatment for the Drug Taker; The Drug Taker 
and the Physician; Psychology and Drugs; Help for the Hard 
Drinker; The Injury of Tobacco; Preventive Measures for the 
Drug Evil; Classification of Habit Forming Drugs. 


The preface to this book is written by Richard C. Cabot, M.D., 
and the appendix by Alexander Lambert, M.D. 


This book is sent on five days’ approval. If you decide to 
keep it, send $1.00. If you do not decide to keep it, return 
it at our expense. Just fill out the coupon and return. 


The Survey 
Associates, Inc., 
E. 19 St. 


Please send me the 

book, “Habits That 
Handicap,”’ on five days’ 

approval. I will either re- 
mail the book to you within 
five days after its receipt or 
send you $1.00 in full payment. 
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JOTTINGS 


MAJ.-GEN. W. C. GORGAS will on Oc- 
tober 3 retire from the office of surgeon-gen- 
eral fér age but will remain on quasi-active 
| duty as advisor. It is reported that he will 
be succeeded by Maj.-Gen. Merritte W. Ire- 
Jand, now chief surgeon of the American 
Expeditionary Forces in France. General 
Ireland was assistant to surgeon-generals 
O’Reilly and Torney before the war and 
went.over to France with General Pershing 
in July, 1917. He is largely responsible for 

the medical organization and hospital facili- 
ties of the American Expeditionary Forces 
and will probably follow the practice of the 
‘infantry and other branches of the service 
and send back officers from France to give 
instruction. Gen. Robert E. Noble, now as- 
sistant to General Gorgas in the surgeon-gen- 
| ‘eral’s office, is expected to take the place of 
General Ireland in France. 


_A TEMPORARY committee to urge that 
women be represented on the National War 
.Labor Board has been formed, with head- 
quarters at 50 East 42 street, New York city. 
“This board, of which William H. Taft and 
Frank P. Walsh are joint chairmen, has been 
very active since its formation last spring in 
settling controversies between employers and 
workers in war industries. The temporary 
committee believes that women’s representa- 
tion on the board both will tend to increase 
production and is a logical recognition of the 
increasing number of women in war indus- 
tries. The chairman of the committee is 
Mrs. Chas. C. Rumsey and other members 
are Mrs. H. P. Davison,.Mary E. Dreier, 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut, Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, Mrs. Willard Straight and Maud 
Wetmore. 


GOV. LOWDEN, of Illinois, has, in the 
view of many social workers in that state, 
‘performed a public service by appointing 
Amelia Sears, civic director. of the Chicago 
Woman’s City Club, to the Illinois Board of 
Public Welfare Commissioners. These com- 
missioners, though advisory and non-execu- 
| tive, are authorized to investigate the con- 
ditions and management of the whole system 
of charitable, penal and reformatory institu- 
tions, including state hospitals, penitentiaries 
and reformatories; to inquire into the equip- 
ment and policies of all institutions and or- 
ganizations supervised by the Department of 
Public Welfare; and to collect and publish 
annually statistics relating to insanity and 
crime. The long delay in recognizing women 
‘citizens of the state is declared by one Chi- 
cago social worker to be “partly extenuated 
by such a high-class appointment of the first 
| woman to be selected for a position of state- 
wide responsibility and influence.’ Miss 
Sears is well qualified by long and varied 
_ experience in the service of the United Chari- 
ties of Chicago, the Juvenile Protective As- 
aeenson, the Cook County Bureau of Public 
_ Welfare and the Woman’s City Club. Her 
| new duties will not interfere with her work 
in the latter organization. 


. 


_ SPANISH INFLUENZA, so called, has now 
‘extended to more than a score of army 
camps and, while it is still most acute in 
Massachusetts where, according to the state 
| epidemiologist, there are over 50,000 cases, 


it has already spread to thirty-six states. To 
help stamp out the epidemic Provost-Marshal 
General Crowder has cancelled calls for the 
entrainment of 142,000 draft registrants be- 
tween October 7 and 11. The Public Health 
Service, the army, the navy and the American 
Red Cross are fighting the disease through 
a central committee. With the aid of the 
Volunteer Medical Service Corps, traveling 
medical units are being organized to reach 
communities suffering most from lack of doc- 
tors and nurses. On September 27 Congress 
appropriated a million dollars for a vigorous 
campaign against the epidemic; this money 
is to be spent by the Public Health Service. 
Much work is being done in laboratories, 
public and private, to isolate the epidemic 
influenza germ, if there be such a thing. In 
the meantime, since most of the deaths have 
occurred from pneumonia following influenza 
rather than from the influenza itself, the 
surgeon-general has made arrangements for 
vaccination against pneumonia of officers, en- 
listed men and government employes who 
voluntarily present themselves for that pur- 
pose. 


ANOTHER vital social service is threatened 
with extinction by the present administration 
of New York city. The health board, in its 
budget, has cut out provision for the six eye 
clinics for school children. At these clinics 
more than twenty thousand children have 
been examined each year, and glasses have 
been obtained for from ten to sixteen thou- 
sand. Some of the most distinguished oph- 
thalmologists of the city have sent a letter 
of protest to Health Commissioner Royal S. 
Copeland containing a complete statement of 
the reasons why these clinics should not be 
abandoned. The importance of the conserva- 
tion of vision as a war time measure is sup- 
ported not only by reference to American 
statistics (defective vision is the largest 
cause of physical disqualification for service 
in the army, accounting for more than one- 
fifth of the rejections) but also by the ex- 
ample of England where, in spite of un- 
heard-of war time economies in almost every 
branch of public service, forty local authori- 
ties established clinics for the first time in 
1915-16, and a number of others have ex- 
tended their previous work. 


AN effort has been launched in St. Louis 
for the establishment of a housing associa- 
tion with a paid secretary. St. Louis has 
long felt the need of the elimination of build- 
ings that cannot be made safe and sanitary, 
for the restoration and modernization of 
buildings and houses in the congested dis- 
tricts, and for the abolition of the privy 
vault. A score of organizations have pledged 
their support in forming the new association. 
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THE Soviets aT Work. By Nikolai Lenin, 
premier, Russian Soviet Republic. The 
International position of the Russian Soviet 
Republic and the fundamental problems 
of the Socialist Revolution. Foop AND THE 
PEOPLE. By Louis Waldman, Member of 
New York Assembly. The problem of the 
high cost of living in the New York Legis- 
lature. PuBLiIc OWNERSHIP THROUGHOUT 
THE Wor.LD. By Harry W. Laidler. A 
survey of the extent of governmental con- 
trol and operation. Price 10 cents each. 
The Rand School of Social Science, 7 East 
15 street, New York city. 


SUGAR PRICES AND DISTRIBUTION UNDER Foop 
ConTrot. By Roy G. Blakey. Reprinted 
from the Quarterly Journal of Economics. 
Harvard University Press, Randall Hall, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Driep Mitk Powper. A Review of British 
Experience. Reprint No. 473 from the Pub- 
lic Health Reports. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


STATE AND FEDERAL COOPERATION IN COMBAT- 
ING THE VENEREAL Diseases. By J. G. Wil- 
son. Reprint No. 474 from the Public 
Health Reports. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 


Tue NEED OF A PLAN FOR LiprARY DEVELOP- 
MENT. By C. C. Williamson. Reprinted 
from Library Journal. Room 405, 576 
Fifth avenue, New York city. 


WAGES AND Hours oF LABOR IN WOOLEN AND 
WorsteD Goops MANUFACTURING, 1916. 
Bulletin No. 238 of the U: S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price 15 cents. 


PRISON REFORM ASSOCIATION OF LOUISIANA. 
A circular presenting acts passed by the 
Legislature of Louisiana during its recent 
session of 1918. 5220 St. Charles avenue, 
New Orleans. 


STATE LEGISLATION FOR PHysicaL TRAINING. 
By Thomas A. Storey, professor of Hy- 
giene, College of the City of New York, 
137 street and Amsterdam avenue, New 
York city. 


VENEREAL DISEASE CONTROL. Standards for 
Discharge of Carriers. Reprint No. 477 


from the Public Health Reports. Price 5 
cents. MALarta Contro,. Reprint 476 
from the Public Health Reports. Price 


5 cents. PuBLic EMPLOYMENT OFFICES IN 
THE Unirep States, By John G. Herndon, 
Jr. Bulletin No. 241 of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. Price 10 cents. 
OUTLINE OF AN EMERGENCY COURSE OF 
INSTRUCTION ON THE War. Prepared by 
Charles A. Coulomb, Armand J. Gerson, 
Albert E. McKinley, under the direction 
of the National Board of Historical Service. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
Dac. 


INTER-ALLIED LABOUR AND SOCIALIST CoN- 


FERENCE. The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston 
Square, London, S. W. 1. Price 6d.; post 
free, 8d. 
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Something New by 
Ingersoll, Maker of 
Ingersoll Watches 


SIngersot tite 


CHAPTER I 


Night! Pitch dark! You 
open the door and enter 
the house. Timidly you 
grope forward, raise your 
arm and feel for the light 
chain. Bang! Your knee 
hits the chair. You mut- 
ter “Tut—tut,” etc. 


CHAPTER II 


Same room. Same dark- 
ness. You see a bright 
spark glow through the 
gloom—it’s the little, In- 
gersol-lite on the light 
chain. You pull on the 
light. No groping, no col- 
liding, no “tut-tutting.” 


The Ingersol-lite is a lit- 
tle unbreakable glass tube 
containing the same sub- 
stance that makes the 
hands and numerals of the 
Ingersoll Radiolite glow 
the time in the dark. You 
can see its spark across the 
widest room, and its lum- 
inosity lasts for years. 


Easy to attach. Can be used 
on Key Switches, also. If 
your dealer doesn’t sell them, 
send us his name and we 1] 
supply you. Price 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 


ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 


San Francisco Montreal 


Chicago 


Contributed 


Division of Advertising 


With Bayonet and Bond 


O one ever can know how 
N narrowly the United States 
escaped a war of many 
years’ duration, on our own con- 
tinent, when General Joffre and 
General Foch turned the Germans 
back at the Marne in 1914. 


No one can quite know how 
long it will be before the menace 
of the Hun will be wiped out com- 
pletely. At least, however, we 
know that the splendid work has 
been begun by our own troops 
“Over There,’ and begun magnifi- 
cently. 


And now is the time to keep it 
going. A strong push now may 
result in ending the war, with all 
its costliness and hardships, in 
months, instead of years. 


Our armies are there, and have 
proved dependable, as we knew 
they would. Now it is up to the 
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American people—each and every 
resident of this favored land—to 
do something for the Fourth Lib- 
erty Loan. 


By buying Liberty Bonds we 
can pay our debt to France, and 
at no cost to ourselves. By buy- 
ing Liberty Bonds we can pay our 
debt. to little Belgium, who stood 
like David against Goliath in de- 
fense of the world. We can pay 
our debt to our own boys on the 
fighting lines today. 


And all without cost to our- 
selyes! Nay! More than that. 
By paying our debts of honor, 
patriotism and loyalty, we benefit 
ourselves by saving money for 
the time in which it will buy far 
more than it can now at war 
prices. Interest and principal are 
assured. Every argument is in 
favor of buying bonds. Only ne- 
glect or carelessness can prevent. 


Buy U.S. Government Bonds 
Fourth Liberty Loan 


through 
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ELF-DETERMINATION of nations is a phrase to 
conjure with. It means justice in a sense new to the 
world. It means permanent peace by creating in 
Europe a barrier against autocratic aggression. It 
' means new problems insoluble by the old political science. It 
| means cooperation instead of coercion. It means a shifting 
of emphasis from governments to peoples. It means a new 
/ map of Europe. ; 4 

It has been difficult for Americans to become conscious of 
_ their intimate connection with the war in Europe. Even now 
| we are only half conscious of our real and vital relation to 
| the struggle. To most of us, President Wilson’s emancipa- 
_ tion proclamation for the small nations has seemed like an 
_ abstract declaration of principle, to which we have given our 
enthusiastic but unintelligent support. We fail to realize the 
fact that the.subject nations of Central Europe, to which the 
_ proclamation most directly applies, do not lie entirely along the 
| eastern frontier of Germany, but are a very vital part of our- 
| selves. Not only is approximately one-tenth of the total popu- 
| lation of these nations in the United States, but this one-tenth 
| constitutes more than one-twelfth of our own total population. 
‘Hence the problem of Central Europe is part and parcel of 
| the problem of American life, and far more significant than 
has been generally understood. Among these representatives 
of the Central European nationalities in America we must 
| include not only those persons enumerated by the last cen- 
Sus as claiming a mother-tongue not politically recognized, 
| but also their children, and even grandchildren—the second 
| and third generation in whom traditions of subjection have 
bred common aspirations. On an average, therefore, the cen- 
sus figures may be multiplied by two or three. 

| We have called our immigrants uncomplimentary nick- 
| names, and thought of them as dull laborers—people who 
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The Bulwark of Freedom 


| Beginning a Discussion of the Cohesive Forces at Work Among the Subject 
Nationalities of Central Europe 


I. Emergent Democracies 


By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Since this series of articles was begun, Professor Miller has been named, by concerted choice of the repre- 
sentatives of the national groups concerned, as director of the Committee for the Federation of Mid-Eu- 
' ropean States, the plan of which is described in this article-——EptrTor. 


would work cheaply according to our standards, but who had 
been coming over here solely because by their own standards 
wages in America were munificent. We have complained be- 
cause they have not learned English, and we have feared that 
political corruption and social contamination would attend 
their incursion into American life. It is true that many of 
these people have come here for economic advantage, but that 
is not an adequate explanation of their presence among us. 
Again and again I have asked immigrant laborers how they 
liked America, and again and again the answer has been: 
“America is free.” 

Nationalism is a modern phenomenon, but it has become 
one of the forces with which all future civilization must 
reckon. It has sprung into being in its present form so rap- 
idly that it has been difficult to recognize it as one of the most 
potent forms of social consciousness. It is akin to patriotism 
as generally understood, but draws its lines according to the 
group consciousness of a common language, common tradi- 
tions, or a feeling of unity of blood through some common 
ancestor. It has no necessary relation with political boun- 
daries, but rather with historic or even imaginary boundaries. 
From the point of view of economic advantage and personal 
advancement, it is often utterly irrational; but we must learn 
that sentiment is a far more powerful force than self-interest. 
This is more easily understood since America went into the 
war than before. The ideal note which President Wilson has 
sounded so clearly makes life itself seem relatively insignificant 
as compared with the realization of ideals. “The conscious- 
ness of this sentiment has been new to most of us in this 
country, but it has been the very breath of life to ten millions 
of our newer Americans. We have feared these national as- 
pirations in our immigrants as something divisive and un- 
American. The jingo spirit among us, together with ig- 
112 East 19 Street, New York city 5 
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norance, has been urging that all immigrants must forget the 
past and become Americans, and this through the one door of 
the English language, for the learning of which but scant op- 
portunity has been provided. Nothing could be more absurd. 

It is the purpose of this series of articles to show the mean- 
ing of this self-determined national freedom to the achieving 
of which President Wilson has pledged this nation, and to 
show also that it is “indispensable to the safety of the 
world.” 


The Struggle for National Self-Respect 


Hovupint tells us that, like all other magicians, he secures his 
successes by riveting attention on something other than what 
he is actually doing. Just now all eyes are fixed on the west- 
ern front in Europe; while it may well be true that the real 
issues of the struggle are being determined by forces at work 
on the eastern front. A glance at the map shows that Eastern 
and Western Europe are divided by a line of small nations ex- 
tending from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, their western 
boundaries forming an unbroken line from Petrograd to 
Trieste. We shall consider specifically the Baltic provinces, 
consisting of the Esthonians, Letts, and Lithuanians; the Poles ; 
the Czecho-Slovaks; the Ukrainians or Ruthenians; the Ru- 
manians; and the Jugo-Slavs. 

The common peculiarity of these peoples is that they have 
had rulers alien in language and culture, who have tried 
forcibly both to control and to assimilate them. Most of the 
immigrants of these nationalities in America have left their 
European homes because of a very deep resentment against 
what they think to be the most unjust invasion of their sacred 
rights. What they have developed as groups is individuality, 
which is the basis of character; and if they were to be con- 
strained suddenly to repudiate this heritage before something 
organic and deep-seated had taken its place, the result would 
be most colorless and un-American. In cases where this has 
happened the result has been complete moral breakdown. As 
Professor Royce has shown, character finds its best fruition in 
loyalty, which is the devotion of a person to a cause; and the 
cause of these peoples has been the struggle for an opportunity 
to develop their own personalities. 

There are two kinds of domination, political and cultural, 
which, if forcibly imposed, are most hateful. For example, 
the Esthonians are a Finnish people with. a German aris- 
tocracy under Russian rule, while the Letts and Lithuanians 
have, respectively, a German and a Polish aristocracy with a 
Russian rule. The peasant who resents these two domina- 
tions is struggling to stand. forth in his own individuality ; 
and in his fight thus to attain his own self-respect, we find 
ourselves challenged to offer him our respect as well. 

It is this struggle for national self-respect which is the basis 
of the present avalanche of nationalism. Nationalism does 
not develop where there is no oppression or obstruction; and 
when the aspiration is satisfied it ceases to exist. “The Swedes, 
for example, have never suffered oppression. In America their 
numbers more than treble those of the Bohemians; but the 
Swedes have never been able to maintain a daily paper in their 
own language, while the Bohemians have eight. The chief 
symbols of national feeling are language or religion or both. 
‘Tenacious adherence to Old World language and religion are 
elements in our immigrant life which we are prone to consider 
obstructive to complete participation in American ideals; but 
in reality they are manifestations of the highest idealism. We 
find in the Bohemians of the Czecho-Slovak army a devotion 
to the ideal aims of the war which has put them in a class by 
themselves; and their love of their language has been one of 
the symbols of that deep loyalty which under stress of the 
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opportunity of action has become more sternly articulate in 
their military prowess. 

Any such separatism, therefore, as may develop in the course 
of a people’s progress toward self-realization is a necessary step 
in the evolution of a better political society. A chauvinistic 
nationalism may seem to its supporters an end in itself, para- 
mount and eternal; its actual function is incidental within a 
larger development, a process of selection whereby the small 
group delineates itself and is welded for its differentiated ef- 
fectiveness in the universal group. Unless the interests of 
self-determined nationalism are harmonized with internation- 
alism, all the struggle will have been in vain. 

Internationalists have been predominantly those who have 
somewhat radical socialistic leanings, and it has been urged by 
many that international organization should follow the lines of 
class interests. This, however, would be a horizontal organiza- 
tion of society, artificially aiming to unite in a common cause 
all who have common economic interests. It is based on the 
tenet that the proletarian of any given national group has a 
nearer fraternal relation to the proletarian of another nation 
than he has to men of the other classes in his own nation. Na- 
tionalism, on the contrary, gives a perpendicular alignment, 
disregarding class lines, and making common cause of the 
symbols of unity in all the strata of a people, whether they be 
blood, language, or tradition. 

Without depreciating the problems which socialism and 
internationalism are trying to solve, we must face the fact 
that the nationalistic formation of a people represents not only 
a cross-section of society, but a cross-section of the life of indi- 
viduals. As the family, which is the primary social group, 
made up of individuals in various stages of development and of 
varying mental and physical equipment, offers, in respect of 
organization, a closer parallel to normal human society than 
any brotherhood, though based on the highest idealism, so 
nationalism implies a richer and more varied spiritual content 
than the colder and more abstract concept of internationalism. 
The ultimate internationalism, no doubt, will be one which 
preserves all the fundamental social values found in national- 
ism. 
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Austria-Hungary: Polyglot 


Ir Is interesting to observe that in the conflicts between these 
principles in the past four years we have seen the internation- 
alist yielding to the nationalist impulse; and we are obliged 
to pause and ask whether in the nature of things we were not 
trying to go at too rapid a pace toward an internationalism 
that was artificial and forced, instead of waiting for a uni- 
versal association that should be natural and voluntary. A 
few examples may be given. The Lithuanian Socialists be- 
longed to the Bolshevik group and were bitterly opposed to the 
Lithuanian nationalists. This gulf has been gradually clos- 
ing. One of the leaders of American Socialists in February 
was willing to go to prison rather than surrender his social- 
istic and internationalistic principles. In June he voluntarily 
entered our army, saying, ““The Germans must be conquered.” 
The editor of the Bohemian Socialist daily in Chicago has” 
joined the Czecho-Slovak army in France. A number of — 
men who are now holding prominent offices in the Czecho-_ 
Slovak movement were once internationalist Socialists. They | 
are convinced of a political urgency which has adjourned for _ 
the time theoretical problems of future social organization— 
that over and above these speculations is the practical prob- 
lem of winning the war and keeping the peace afterward. 

It is a good deal nearer to Berlin by way of Vienna than by 
way of the Rhine. If Germany can retain her eastern con- 
quests, with unlimited opportunity of expansion and domina- ; 


; tion in the east, she will have won the war, no matter how 
much she may yield in the west. No matter what the peace 
terms may affirm, unless these peoples to the east, who have 
' always been the pawns in the age-old intricate game of political 
frontier-making in Europe, are put strongly on their own feet 
and armed with self-respect and self-direction, there is no way 
in which the conditions of the treaty can be enforced. 
We are so familiar, in our thinking about nationalities, with 
the idea of a homogeneous political entity with a single pre- 
vailing language, that the military intelligence departments 
of the American cantonments, in making their census of the 
| languages of the drafted men, have enrolled some as speaking 
“Austrian.” It cannot be too insistently stated that there is no 
Austrian language, no Austrian literature, no Austrian race. 
‘The language and literature of the Austrian court are Ger- 
man, and the most rigorous measures have been taken to im- 
pose this language upon all the subjects of the empire. In a 
debate in the Austrian parliament a statesman who bore the 
significant name of Von Kaiserfeld declared, ‘Austria should 
_be a German state in language and education.” Another mem- 
\ her protested: ‘You desire to Germanize the empire; you 

are not Austrian, you are German.” Von Kaiserfeld replied 

angrily, “There are no Austrians in Austria, only, Germans.” 

There are eight official languages in Austria, and a bank- 

note with its polyglot inscription in multicolored ink is a sou- 
venir of Babel. It would have been more convenient, of 
course, if among these varied nationalities everybody had 
learned German. But why should they? They were in every 
case a conquered people, unwillingly under the domination of 
an unsympathetic and overbearing master. 
Out of the empire’s total population of fifty-two millions, 
_ less than thirteen millions are Germans, while in Hungary, 
- out of twenty-two millions, only ten millions are Magyars. 
_ The others—Czechs, Poles, Ukrainians, Rumanians, Jugo- 
Slavs, Italians, and several other smaller groups—have been 
absolutely ruled by these two minorities, under a system of 
\ political legerdemain which operates as limited suffrage in 
| Hungary and universal suffrage in Austria. This anomaly 
has been able to maintain its existence in recent years only by 
setting part against part. By playing religions, languages, and 
prejudices against one another, “an equilibrium of discontent”’ 
has been maintained. 

The history of Austria parallels in a lesser way what would 
be the condition of all the peoples in the east, should the Cen- 
_ tral Powers be successful in this war. At one time Austria’s 
existence was justified as furnishing a bulwark against the 
Turk; but now, by vote of the people who by the overwhelm- 
| ing weight of numbers are Austria, her boastful motto, 
_ Austria erit. in orbe ultima—Austria will last forever”— 
| must be changed to Delenda est Austria—“Austria must be 

destroyed.” : 

This gage of defiance has been thrown down in the Austrian 

_ parliament itself by Deputy Stransky, a Czech member, who 
| said: 
Austria will exist only so long as its people desire it. We now 
_ declare that with God’s help we hope some day to smash it. Austria 
_ embodies century-old crimes against the liberty of mankind. Austria 
is not a state, but a nightmare centuries old, an Alp mountain of 
tyranny, and nothing else. Austria is a state without patriots and 
_ without patriotism; it is an absufdity; it is such a state that Czech 


; soldiers sent against the enemy embrace him and join him for the 
yi formation of new regiments and divisions against Austria. 


A graduate of the university of Budapest, commenting on 
' the conditions of a national system of education the outcome of 
_ which has been to make honorable men deliberately commit 
_ themselves to treason, depicts as follows his training as a 
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*“‘THE WILL OF THE PEOPLES 
OF AUSTRIA-HUNGARY ’’ 


RESOLUTIONS 


Adopted at a Mass Meeting Held at Carnegie Hall, 
New York city, 


September 15, 1918. 


W ® representatives in America of the subject peoples 

whose national territories adjoining one another ex- 
tend in Central Europe from the Baltic to the Adriatic, and 
representing the national groups which have been held 
against their will and with brutal persecution, under the 
oppressive domination of ruling powers that have exercised 
the right of an unnatural and enforced ascendancy, are 


RESOLVED, that we hereby give expression to our pro- 
found gratitude and appreciation of the just, humane, and 
unmistakable position of the government of the United 
States, and of the governments of the European nations with 
whom America bears arms in the common cause of democ- 
racy, regarding the right and the need of our peoples for 
a self-determined national freedom, to securing which the 
wise and far-seeing leadership of the president of the United 
States, Woodrow Wilson, has consecrated this nation, and 
the establishment of which is indispensable to the safety of 
the world. 

And we, assembled in Carnegie Hall, on the fifteenth of 
September, 1918, representatives of the millions dwelling on 
this soil who have enjoyed under the government of the 
United States the liberties denied us in the lands of our birth, 
are hereby 

RESOLVED, that the peace of the world and the de- 
mands of justice require the reconstitution of a united and 
independent democratic Poland; and further be it 

RESOLVED, that since the majority of the inhabitants 
of Austria-Hungary, to wit, Poles, Czecho-Slovaks,.Ukrain- 
ians, Rumanians, Jugo-Slavs, and Italians, have been unjustly 
and cruelly governed by a ruling minority of Germans and 
Magyars, we demand the dissolution of the present empire 
and the organization of its freed peoples according to their 
own will; and further be it 

RESOLVED, that we pledge ourselves to undertake in 
solemn union the task of wresting from the dynastic and 
political aggressors of our liberties the unconditional relin- 
quishment of the sovereignty unjustly and violently exer- 
cised over us, and to this end to set aside for the present 
time those proper political, religious, and other differences 
which may inhere in the individual constitution and tradi- 
tion of our respective peoples, devoting ourselves utterly to 
the common cause of our own freedom and the freedom of 
the world; and further be it 

RESOLVED, that this present affirmation of loyal and 
brotherly cooperation between peoples of our nations shall 
be published broadcast, and that a copy of it shall be sent 
to His Excellency, Woodrow Wilson, president of the 
United States, and copies to the representatives of the Allied 
and neutral countries, to the Committee on Public Informa- 
tion, and to the public press. 


I remember, in the house of my parents we used sometimes to have 
Slovak servants. We were very democratic and treated them almost 
as our equals—as servants. But, of course, being a Slovak, that 
was different. Being a Slovak, that was a sort of a practical joke. 
A gentleman would never have thought of being born a Slovak. 
Slovaks were so ridiculously meek and docile, and they spoke 
Magyar with a perfectly funny accent. 

I entered the gymnasium with the notion that a gentleman might 
be a Magyar, a German, or even a Jew; but a Slovak? The idea! 


We were taught that Slavs were hardly human. Some of them, 
like Russian generals and pan-Slavist agitators (whatever they were), 
were devils incarnate. The rest, the bulk of the Russian people, 
Czechs, Slovaks, Slovenes, Serbs, were simply an inferior and un- 
civilized race and worse. The Poles were the exception that con- 
firmed the rule. They were a chivalrous and unfortunate nation, 
lovers of music, wine, and fighting, like the Magyars. But even 
they displayed Slavonic characteristics in being unable to organize 
a strong state, and it was quite natural that they should have fallen 
the prey of such a genius as Frederick of Prussia. 

I remember with what resentment our class first learned the 
fact... that when the Magyars invaded the Hungarian plain 
from the north, the Moravian Slavs had the damned impudence to 
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be already there! Our sense of the fitness of things was greatly 
relieved when we were told that their army was beaten to shreds. 

Our teacher in history—by the way, an Armenian from Transyl- 
vania—always emphasized the fact that one of the best stunts ever 
perpetrated by the Magyar nation was the historic stroke of driving 
a wedge into the body of Slavdom that in the ninth century was 
stretching from the Baltic to the Aegean, thereby separating North 
and South Slavs forever. This was not only fine sport, but ad- 
mirable statesmanship as well. Among those most immediately 
benefited by the event were the Slovaks, who thus got a chance to 
live under Magyar rule and enjoy the blessings of Magyar civiliza- 
tion, and whom we Magyars intended, in the long run, to elevate 
to our own level by Magyarizing them altogether. 


Magyar civilization, we were told, was the heir and outpost of 
Rome on the eastern frontier of Europe. Latin culture was our 
precious heritage to defend against German violence, Slay barbarism, 
and Mahometan conquest. Had Latin not been the official language 
of the country until 1825, and one of the strongest bulwarks against 
the Germanizing tendencies of the Hapsburgs? 

The Rumanians of Transylvania, who claimed that they were the 
direct descendants of the Roman legions, were, of course, a lot of 
preposterous liars. Imagine the Wallach yokels speaking of Roman 
culture! Why, our teachers would tell us, they lived like swine in 
their huts on the Transylvanian hills, were poor, dirty, and illiterate, 
and rightly, too, because they were born stupid and lazy. 


We were told that Slovaks, Rumanians, Serbs, and Croats were 
enjoying perfect liberty and equality, and ought to be enthusiastic 
for Magyar rule. We were also told that to Magyarize them was 
to promote their own interest, because by becoming Magyars they 
would enjoy privileges from which, as Slovaks or Rumanians, they 
were naturally barred. Not one in ten of us began even faintly to 
suspect that the two statements implied a contradiction. 


The Need of Natural Relationships 


THE proposed political disruption of an empire that has 
never been more than a union of force means simply a re- 
organization of these peoples into natural and voluntary re- 
lationships. - It is quite obvious that the Germans of Austria, 
who are contiguous and homogeneous with those of the Ger- 
man Empire, belong with them. “The Magyars, too, would 
from sheer necessity first seek some alliance with the Ger- 
mans, although their traditional hatred of German domina- 
tion is quite as bitter as that of the other peoples in Austria- 
Hungary. But having been united with Austria in 1867 by 
that “marriage of convenience’ known as the Ausgleich, they 
have simply imitated their former oppressors, and for fifty 
years have been generating a justifiable hatred against them- 
selves on the part of the other peoples of Hungary; so that 
it is easier now for them to cooperate with the Germans, whom 
they have hated, than with the subject peoples who have come 
to hate them. 

Eventually, however, the Magyars must come to see that 
their interests lie with those other nations in the task of de- 
fense against Teutonic domination. Hungary must unite 
with the Slavic peoples to form a bulwark against Germany, 
as Austria was once organized against the Turk. But the 
method of union must be absolutely different. ‘The question 
of method need not come up for present discussion, because 
free people will cooperate for their own safety. As Professor 
Masaryk, first president of the de facto Czecho-Slovak gov- 
ernment, has said, “When they are free the nations will fed- 
erate because they must; but the first problem is to get them 
free.” 

Many fear that the creation of new small states will mean 
a spread of the chaotic and volcanic conditions that have pre- 
vailed in the Balkans and broken out at intervals in in- 
ternecine strife, with the result that these states have become 
a symbol of political instability. Without exonerating the 
Balkan nations themselves from some responsibility, the old 
diplomacy of the Great Powers which kept alive both real and 
artificial antagonisms among them, for the sake of maintain- 
ing the “balance of power,” has made them much more sinned 
against than sinning. 


4Eugene S. Bagger, “A Rotten Education,” The Public, August 3, 1918. 


The rate of political and social progress of a group can never 
be predicted, and no two groups will be exactly parallel in 
their development. A country may in a generation make 
centuries of progress. Japan is an illustration. ‘There are 
forces at work in Rumania by which this miracle could be 
performed. The Czecho-Slovaks, who have been despised by — 
Germans and been deemed unworthy of consideration by any- — 
body up to the present time, have nevertheless produced and — 
followed a leader like Professor Masaryk, whose democratic 
ideals and practical statesmanship are on a level with Presi- 
dent Wilson’s; and Professor Masaryk is now the accepted 
leader of the movement for the freedom of the small 
nations. 

It is absurd to look forward immediately to complete qui- — 
escence in these states. They will have innumerable prob- | 
lems to solve, problems-of internal and external relationships, — 
habits of thought and feeling to overcome and reorganize, an- — 
tipathies and prejudices which cannot be uprooted instantly. — 
There must be long periods of education and of practical ex- 
perience; but just as the individual must develop the sense 
of social solidarity by a long process of give-and-take, of ex- 
pansion and inhibition, so the integration of states can result 
only from a protracted training in the responsibility of soy- 
ereignty. 

The problems of reconstruction after the war will be com- 
mon to all states, differing merely in kind and intensity. The 
only satisfactory and final solution possible lies in letting each — 
state work out its own salvation. ‘The assumption that any — 
state can determine the interest of another against its wishes, 
no matter how backward that other may be, must be rele- 
gated forever to the past. One of the problems of the indi- 
vidual and of society is how to be free without being foolish. | 
What we need is, first, faith that foolishness will disappear 
under the necessities of freedom, and, second, patience while 
the process of transition is being accomplished. 

There are, however, certain positive forces inherent in the 
peoples of these nations to which we can look with great con- 
fidence. ‘The Poles, Czecho-Slovaks, Ukrainians, and Jugo- 
Slavs all are members of the Slavic family; and while the 
Esthonian, Lettic-Lithuanian, and Rumanian languages trace 
their origin to different sources, the vocabularies of these peo- 
ples contain many Slavic words, and their blood and their cus- 
toms are tinged with Slavic. Up to the present time, Slavic 
values have had little consideration in world-affairs; but they 
are bound to play an immense part in the future. It has never 
been possible for Teutonic aggression to destroy them. The 
very safety of the world from this Teutonic idea of force may 
depend on the natural antipathy of the Slavic habit of mind 
to the Teutonic. All the German writers for years have in- 
sisted that the most characteristic Slavic institutions were a 
menace to progress; and this is because progress from the 
German point of view must be based on Machtpolitik. 


The Spirit of the Czecho-Slovak 


A PERSONAL letter from Bohemia written more than a year 
before the outbreak of the war, by a Bohemian who for thirty 
years had been a professor of German in a German gym- 
nasium, says: “I am not pessimistic enough to give up all 
hope that Providence may have some good things in store for 
the Slavs. What keeps me up is a certain hazy impression that 
human development may some time be in want of a new 
formula, and then our time may come. I conceive ourselves 
under the sway of the German watchword which spells 
‘force,’ and, as watchwords come and go like everything else 
human, perhaps the Slav may sometime be called on to intro- 
duce another, which I should like to see spelied ‘charity’.” 


This attribute as a natural characteristic of any people may 
for the present seem to be under a cloud. But local demo- 
cratic institutions are without any question more spontaneous 
‘and universal among Slavs than among any other people. The 
ground of hope for the ultimate salvability of Russia and its 
‘contribution to civilization must grow out of its local demo- 
‘cratic organizations, the zadruga, mir or commune, soviet, and 
zemstvo. At present, there is much blindness and prejudice 
because these institutions happen to be controlled by the un- 
practical and disorganizing party of the Bolsheviki. ‘There 
‘is no more necessary relation between Bolshevism and the 
soviet than between free trade or protection and the party 
system in American politics. ‘The strain of political readjust- 
ment is greater than the soviet can bear until it has been 
through the trial by fire. The democratic organization of 
the army failed completely under the Bolsheviki, but is per- 
fectly successful in the Czecho-Slovak army, showing that 
democracy is a matter of education and purpose, rather than 
of form. ‘This spirit among the Czecho-Slovaks has made the 
problem of discipline unique.. In the Czecho-Slovak army in 
‘France discipline is entirely voluntary, except so far as con- 
formity is demanded to French law. In the camp in Connec- 
ticut where the Czecho-Slovaks have been mobilized, awaiting 
transportation to France to the number of about one hundred 
a week, there has been no constituted authority which can be 
exercised over them. Recently there was a disturbance in the 
‘camp because a Slovak miner had got drunk. The two-hun- 
dred-odd men were called together after supper in military 
form, those who were leaving the next day for France on one 
side, and those who would stay for a week more on the other. 
‘The business manager of the camp told them of the man who 
had got drunk and got into trouble with one of his fellows. 
‘He called attention to the fact that this incident reflected on 
all Czecho-Slovaks and was a disgrace to the company. ‘The 
culprit came forward and offered an explanation and apology. 
‘The man with whom he had quarreled came forward and 
‘made his statement. ‘They shook hands and returned to the 
ranks. ‘Then other men came forward, and, addressing the 
rest as brothers, gave vigorous temperance addresses, after 
‘which about one-third voted to swear off drinking entirely ; 
and then it was unanimously voted that every man’s baggage 
be searched, and if a bottle of liquor was found, it was to be 
broken. ‘This action, which was entirely spontaneous, shows 
‘what a people animated by a great motive, which sets. aside 
personal inclination, can do. 


His Military Contribution 


UNQUESTIONABLY society will have some temporary difficul- 
ties with the disintegrating and almost anarchistic tendencies 
of the Slavs; but on the whole, in regard to these peoples of 
the future, we have reason for both hope and gratitude, rather 
than fear, since there have been’ preserved and nurtured in 
what we call barbarism traits of peculiar value for the solu- 
tion of complex impending social, political; and economic prob- 
lems. We may find in the social structure which is to be 
built in the coming century the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
“The stone which the builders rejected is become the head 
of the corner.” 
__ The significance for Europe of these nationals in America is 
the fact that through their thinking and their activities there 
¥ an infusion of democratic ideas, got from living here 
funder American institutions, which will inevitably be trans- 
ed to Europe, and which will make it impossible for them 
‘to endure arbitrarily imposed forms of government and ob- 
lete social institutions, 
There is a further significance for both Europe and America 
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in the actual military contributions of these people. Poles in 
America have been giving hundreds of thousands of dollars 
for the support of their own army, and sending their boys 
into both our army and their own. One Polish priest had 
two hundred and ninety-eight families in his parish; only two 
men have been drafted from his community, for twenty-seven 
were already enlisted in the United States army and twenty- 
three in the Polish army. 

Of the Czecho-Slovaks who are citizens of the United 
States, great numbers have gone into our army, and this group 
has at the same time been sending a steady stream of men to 
the Czecho-Slovak army in France. In all parts of the coun- 
try they have been raising money for their cause. The Bo- 
hemians of Chicago immediately after the last Liberty Loan 
campaign, in which they bore their full share, held a bazar 
which netted fifty thousand dollars for the drive for Czecho- 
Slovak independence. A Bohemian workman divided his sav- 
ings of $1,800 equally between his mother and the Czecho- 
Slovak National Council, and enlisted at ten cents a day to 
fight in the Czecho-Slovak army for the liberation of his na- 
tive Bohemia. ‘This incident is typical of many such instances, 
as is also that of a little farming community in North Dakota, 
where, on June 16, the Bohemian farmers auctioned off their 
horses and live stock to each other and raised ten thousand 
dollars for the cause. 


Building the Bulwark 


Tue 180,000 Rumanians in America who have come from 
Austria, although they are technically enemy aliens, are 100 
per cent anti-Austrian, and have twenty-seven local societies 
organized for the purpose of raising funds and recruiting vol- 
unteers for a Rumanian legion as soon as it shall’be authorized. 

A single community of Jugo-Slavs in this country stands 
ready to furnish 400 men, all of them emigrants from a cer- 
tain vulnerable section of southern Austria, to act as guides in 
their native region, when the campaign for the dismember- 
ment of the Hapsburg empire shall be carried to the actual 
lands for which the struggle is being waged. 

As a reaction among Americans to all these activities, we 
find some fear expressed that many of our immigrants may 
return to their native countries after the war, if those coun- 
tries are made free. It is impossible to foresee just what kind 
of movement of population will take place; but I can think 
of nothing more valuable for the world than that many of 
the leaders in these movements for national freedom, men who 
have been thoroughly trained in American citizenship, should 
go back and play a part in the reconstruction of Central and 
Eastern Europe. 

Each of the nationalities participating in this struggle for 
the re-establishment of its ancient liberties has a national coun- 
cil which came into existence for the purpose of making its 
aspirations and activities effective in an actual working or- 
ganization. ‘The councils have a recognized status both in 
Europe and America. ‘The Will of the Peoples of Austria- 
Hungary was the significant title of a meeting held at Car- 
negie Hall in New York city on Sunday, September 15, at 
which were adopted resolutions (printed on page 3) which 
have been formally presented to President Wilson by official 
representatives of all the nationalities who participated in the 
declaration. . 

In the same week a committee of representatives of the 
various national councils was formed into an official organi- 
zation looking to a federation of all these nationalities. Cen- 
tral offices will be in Washington, and the committee will 
meet in regular conferences for the study of the common prob- 
lems of the several peoples. ‘These men, as spokesmen of the 
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various groups of nationals, are actuated by the urgent and 
sincere purpose of adjusting the differences, at bottom more 
apparent than real, that have nevertheless iong inhibited 
effective inter-communication among nations that are in reality 
linked by fundamental common interests. Moving events 
have set this conference the unique task—a task vital for the 
hopes of peoples whose struggles to win back their ancient 
liberties have for centuries been balked by the casuistries of 
the politically powerful—of answering once for all the 
baneful pre-judgment that even if they should achieve free- 
dom as individual nations, they could not keep the peace 
among them. 

The potential meaning of this committee cannot be esti- 


mated. It is the answer to those who felt that the existence 
of Austria was the only guaranty of the stability of Central 
Europe. This is the metamorphosed Austria in which there 
is no Austria. It is the beginning of democratic and frank 
relationships among peoples whose history is a long recollec- 
tion of national feuds kindled and kept alive by an intricate 
secret diplomacy in which the birthrights of nationalities were 
played away as pawns of power. It is a demonstration of the 
method of arbitration in open council of the claims of respon- 
sible nations. It means a solid front of free, united nations, 
ranged in mutually protective formation in a long sentry-line 
from the Baltic to the Adriatic. It means the basis of a ra- 
tional and. enduring peace. 


Shall Charity Organization Societies 
Change Their Namer 


By Frederic Almy 


‘SECRETARY THE CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY OF BUFFALO 


HEN the name charity organization society was 

first used by the London society in 1869, charity 

was still unorganized, and when the work was 

begun in this country by the Buffalo Charity 
Organization Society in 1877, the name was still fit. “Today 
the work of such societies is not limited to dependent families, 
and the organization of charity which they began is now 
shared by many other societies. As secretary for twenty-five 
years of the Buffalo society, I am attached to its name, and 
old names should not be lightly altered, but I feel the weight 
of the arguments for a new name which were presented last 
May at Kansas City by Francis H. McLean. 

The executive committee of the American Association for 
Organizing Charity then recommended a change of its name, 
and the trial for a year, as a sub-title, of the name Family 
Welfare League. At about the same time, the Charity Or- 
ganization Institute of 1918 strongly recommended among 
other things, “a re-naming of the societies in such a, way as to 
make their specialty, family case work, more widely under- 
stood in the community than at present.’’ Various names 
were suggested, of which my own favorite is Family Welfare 
Society. A wrong name can hamper good work. Charity 
organization societies have not always been modest, and if a 
name which was originally fit becomes bumptious and too 
large to be true, it should be changed. Personally, I should 
like to get away from both “charity,” which our clients dis- 
like, and from “organize,” which to many seems cold; and 
the word “family” is fortunately broad enough to include 
community work. In a small town where there is a blanket 
society which is man of all work, the name charity organiza- 
tion society may still be fit and good, but even in small towns, 
Family Welfare Society may be fitter and better. 

Mr. de Schweinitz’s article in the SuRvEY for September 
28 [New Names for Old, page 712] gives the arguments 
against the present name, but makes no suggestion for a new 
name. Mr. McLean’s report at Kansas City has much that 
seems to me convincing. He says in part: 

In the first place, let us ask ourselves whether the community or 
the family is and is going to be our unit. I think it will be agreed 
that the latter is, and is going to be increasingly so, rather than 
the former. There was an earlier period in our history when we 


did assume, more or less consciously, that we were really respon- 
sible to a very great degree for community organization and de- 


velopment in the social field, for practical leadership in all move- 
ments for the improvement of social conditions. But organizations 
of all kinds have come into being to dispute any assumption of 
monopoly of responsibility. These include rapidly developing social 
agencies of all kinds doing an actual day-to-day work, as well as 
woman’s clubs, departments of social conditions, of chambers of com~ 
merce, etc. Finally, there have come into being Central Councils 
of Social Agencies involving, all the groups mentioned above. This 
movement is at the present time receiving increasing impetus from 
local Councils of Defense and similar war bodies. It is certain, in 
my mind, that federated organizations of this sort are going to 
rapidly develop. Some will lead on to financial federation, some 
will not, but the movement itself is inevitable. I cannot see but 
that community organization in the social field is now no more an 
exclusive possession of our societies than it is of other agencies. 
This does not mean that we will not always have our large part 
to play in community movements for betterment, but it does mean 
that we will no longer assume to be the organizer of all movements, 
the coordinator of all activities, except, it may be said, in those 
communities im which there are no other social or semi-social agen- 
cies whatever. But even there we shall encourage and welcome 
the creation of other centers of influence, and that they will be de- 
veloped in time there is no doubt. We shall be patt of a larger 
whole. 

Whenever and wherever we depart from the family as our start- 
ing point and returning point we will occupy increasingly illogical 
positions. Pretending to be the community organizer we will face 
councils of social agencies or other individual social agencies (where 
there are no councils), the first of which are logically the organ- 
izers and coordinators, the latter of which have the right to demand 
why they have not responsibilities equal to ours. All our social 
agencies doing a day-to-day work, as distinguished from semi-social 
organizations such as woman’s clubs, are focussed around what? 
Their name indicates more clearly that focussing than ours does. 
They refer to the care and interests of particular classes of persons, 
such as children (or particular groups of children, ete.), or they 
refer to a particular social movement, such as the repression and 
prevention of tuberculosis or the advancement of public health. 

If we attempt a better focussing, it is certain that we would deny 
that we could adequately describe our activities in terms of an 
particular social movement, because we are interested and partici- 
pate in all of them or most of them from time to time. Why are 
we interested participants? Because somehow they do have their 
bearing upon family well-being. Have we not come back to our 
real focussing point? It is the family in our case, not any particular 
grouper. 

Dr. Samuel W. Dyke quotes in one place what Mr, Bryce once 
wrote: “One might almost say that the Family is the fundamental 
and permanent problem of human society. . . .” 

I cannot conceive of this being other than a far bigger program 
than we have ever had. It includes, indeed, all that we have hither- 
to done, excepting that it withdraws us from any false positions 
we may be occupying as sole community organizers, positions al- 
ready heavily assailed and justly so. It brings us to community 
conferences as a movement working with and studying family 
problems as a whole, which means that we are concerned in all 
community movements affecting family life. 


F an unsophisticated citizen of the United States had 


have spent the first hours of his visit asking questions. 

He would have wanted to know why it was that with 
paper at famine prices leaflets were falling on delegates like 
“blessed rain from Heaven.” He would have wanted to 
know why it was that the secretary of the Seamen’s and Fire- 
men’s Union should erect. a large marquee in the Market 
Square and invite all who cared to do so to take lunch with 
him without charge. He would have wanted to know what 
the prime minister of Australia was doing at this lunch (be- 
sides eating his share of it) and why, himself a labor leader, 
he should go out of his way to revile ideals which generations 
of working men in all countries had agreed to keep sacred. 
_ He would have wanted to know why, if the leaders of Brit- 
ish trades unionism thought it proper to boycott this lunch, 
veteran Sam Gompers, whom, as representing the United 
States, everybody delighted to honor, thought it proper to be 
present .at it. He might even have wanted to know who paid 
for the lunch, and whether the function of a brass band, which 
made much noise during the proceedings, was to conceal the 
paucity of the applause called forth by the somewhat acidulous 
eloquence of Mr. Hughes. 
It would not be possible to answer all the questions of such 
a visitor, but one might tell him in general terms that the 
trade union world was increasing its power and prestige by 
leaps and bounds; that it now numbered nearly five million 
adherents, including three-quarters of a million women, and 
that the inrush was continuing and quickening; that all but a 
few of these members would have votes under the representa- 
tion of the people act, and that, in consequence, the political 
power of the unions would also be increased and might, in the 
future, be decisive; that this prospect. was leading to many at- 
tempts to “wobble” labor and would probably produce an 
epidemic of free lunches, at most of which the prime minister 
of Australia (who had become so devoted to the British 
Islands that he had apparently forgotten his own) might be 
‘expected to be present. As for Sam Gompers, one would say 
that after all he had not spoken as ferociously as our yellow 
press had led us to expect him to do; that doubtless he had 
failed as yet ‘accurately to take his bearings, and that when 
he had done so, his native acumen would probably lead him 
to select his luncheon parties with greater care. 

And with this prelude one would leave the visitor to enter 
the congress in the sure hope that with open eyes and ears 
he could not fail to arrive at just conclusions. It is as little 
possible as it is desirable to refer to all or many of the reso- 
lutions swiftly adopted by the Congress. But the address of 
the chairman calls for notice of such questions as the dispute 

passports, the attempts to form a purely trade union po- 
Fitical party, the antagonism which threatens to separate the 
congress from the Labour Party on the one hand and from 
‘the General Federation of Trade Unions on the other, the 
question most of all of the war policy of British labor. A 

words on each of these may, therefore, be proffered to 
readers of the SuRVEY. 


& « . oe 
If ever modesty, sincerity and disinterestedness spoke out 
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come to Derby on September 1 or thereabouts he would - 


Derby | 


Incidents of the British Labour Congress 
By An English Correspondent 


of the mouth of a man it spoke out of the mouth of J. W. 
Ogden. Ogden is not a lion of the world of labor, but he is 
endeared to it by qualities of the head and the heart. Lanca- 
shire weavers, of whom he is one, are said to say little and 
think a lot. That certainly is Ogden’s way. One feels in 
listening to him that he talks merely because he has some- 
thing imperative to say. And again like the weavers, he ab- 
hors rhetoric or any type or degree of over-emphasis or exag- 
geration. In his address to the congress appear the candor 
and exactitude of his mind and the care, even the pains, with 
which he has worked his way to convictions. 

Havelock Wilson and his colleagues have never loved the 
political Labour Party, and now, aided by Mr. Hughes and 
some scores of camp followers, they are seeking under various 
pretences to disrupt it. Ogden, without mentioning them, 
sent a heavy censure in their direction. Experience had taught 
him that unless working men act together in politics they can- 
not act together successfully in industry. 

On another subject, that of the struggle now threatening 
to become bitter between craft and industrial unions, Ogden 
had something to say which may interest unions in the United 
States. Between the conflicting claims of these types of union, 
the Parliamentary Committee of Congress has some jurisdic- 
tion, but it is not enough to enable them to penetrate the 
tangle of overlapping federations, confederations and amalga- 
mations and the interests and jealousies that have grown up 
in these. The policy of the President was one that might be 
derided if its author were less experienced, sober and shrewd. 
The policy of the formation of one all-embracing trade union 
within which, with experts to help them, the wage-earners can 
place themselves in their natural logical groups. 

But it is on the overhanging issues of war and peace that 
Ogden’s speech was of most effect. That there is any weak- 
ening in the determination of the British democracy to at- 
tain the objects for which the nation entered the war, or any 
attempt in dealing with the labor movement in enemy coun- 
tries to trespass on the functions of central government, he 
denied. The labor movement, however, has the power to 
render moral support to the armies that fight for democracy 
as it has the duty to assist mankind to achieve righteousness 
and peace. The “awful work” of the sword has been done 
for four years and it is still to do. Labor can no longer be 
supine. Ogden stands, therefore, for an immediate confer- 
ence between the several labor movements, not to negotiate a 
peace, which is a function of central government, but to ex: 
change views, remove misunderstandings and perhaps show 
governments the way to reunite humanity over the chasm in 
which its youth and happiness are rapidly perishing. “God- 
speed to the International,” cried Ogden, and the solemnized 
audience uttered a nearly audible “Amen.” 

This admirable speech, in which anyone who desires to may 
find the heart of British labor laid bare, prepared the w ay for 
a discussion on peace in which the standing committee sub- 
mitted a resolution. The resolution, which reaffirmed the 
demand of the Blackpool congress twelve months earlier for 
an international conference, requested the labor parties of 
the Central Powers to table their answer to the statement of 
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war aims which was drawn up last year by the Inter-Allied 
Labour Conference and called upon the government to open 
negotiations as soon as the enemy, voluntarily or by com- 
pulsion, evacuated France and Belgium, lost nothing by being 
committed to J. H. Thomas. Thomas has visited the United 
States, and American labor leaders are acquainted with his 
buoyant and virile personality. His present commanding place 
in labor politics is due as much to his insight and generalship 
as to his extraordinary energy and staying power. It owes a 
little also to the sense of fun which made him during the con- 
gress a thorn in the flesh of Havelock Wilson and the de- 
stroyer of most of that gentleman’s platitudes. At a great 
open-air “‘pro-ally demonstration” Thomas turned up in the 
audience, and after Havelock Wilson had uttered his usual 
plea for a five years’ boycott of Germany, went on to the 
platform ostensibly to support that proposition. Poor Wil- 
son’s face grew longer as the speech of his supporter pro- 
ceeded. At the end of the meeting when the crowd had for- 
gotten the “boycott” and were cheering rapturously for a 
league of nations, it would have made an inimitable ““Melan- 
cholia.”’ 

Later when the boycott resolution did duty once again and 
Wilson buttressed it with a sweeping attack on internation- 
alism and “‘peace by negotiation,” Thomas made the hit of the 
week by reading a quotation from which it appeared that Wil- 
son himself, at a conference of his union subsequent. to the 
sinking of the Lusitania, had resisted “from an international 
point of view” substantially the very resolution that he was now 
intemperately supporting. 


The Peace Resolution Adopted 


Movyinc the peace resolution, Thomas added to his successes 
in a speech of unusual dignity and power illumined by a 
declaration that British labor would not “sacrifice a single life 
to add to the territory of the empire’ and by a demand that 
we should state our terms once and for all so that they would 
not change with the war map as did the terms of the Ger- 
mans. Here again Wilson was an obscurantist, and though the 
resolution was in the nature of a compromise between the 
dominant groups in the congress, he struck at it viciously. His 
friends in other tussles, however, lightly abandoned him in 
this and the resolution was adopted with practical unanimity. 

Peace was again the theme when a day later delegates from 
the United States and Canada.and from the Labour Party 
brought to the congress the fraternal greetings of their or- 
ganizations. Sam Gompers (the lunch forgotten) was nat- 
urally hero of this occasion and the patriarch was given an 
ovation such as any leader might treasure. His speech, as well 
as his presence, was cheered. British democracy counts the 
alliance with America as the biggest event not only of the 
war but of modern history, and Gompers could not too often 
refer to it. The Boer War and Home Rule are less pleas- 
ant themes, but on neither of them did the veteran speak 
too strongly for the taste of his audience. British labor does 
not equivocate either on Ireland or South Africa, and it would 
gladly concede to these nationalities the right it is asserting 
for others. 

Henderson, who followed Gompers, frankly admitted that 
the British and American labor organizations were not in ac- 
cord on the proposed international labor conference. Their aims 
were, however, identical, and the difference in method might 
be minimized or removed at the forthcoming Allied Labor 
Conference in London. Henderson in resounding sentences 
came near to repeating his great triumph of twelve months 
ago. He was magnificent in repudiating the aspersions on the 
determination of British labor, magnificent in glorifying the 
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imperialism, magnificent most of all in proclaiming the benefi- 
cence of the sovereignty soon to be wielded by a league of 
nations. Henderson left these capital questions for a mo- 
ment to strike obliquely at the proposal to form a separate 
trade union political party, and to debate on this subject it is 
now time to turn. 

It should be noted that those who have initiated the pro- 
posal are chiefly trade union leaders who in the past have de- 
nied the necessity for any political labor party at all. Have- 


- lock Wilson and W. J. Davis, for instance, are ancient mem- 


bers of the Liberal Party whose attitude to labor candidates 
has been one of consistent hostility. Their case against the 
British Labour Party was then that it was too narrow and sec- 
tarian—now that the party has altered its constitution and 
admits individual members who subscribe to the party objects 
as well as those who come in indirectly as members of trade 
unions or Socialist organizations. The party is too wide! Mr. 
Davis expressed horror that out of four labor candidates 
adopted for Birmingham, one was a lawyer and two were doc-. 
tors without understanding that the precise object of en- 
larging the scope of the party was to bring into it men of the 
professional classes exactly as such men are brought into the 
Socialist and labor parties on the continent. “The debate soon 
betrayed its unreality and showed Mr. Wilson making one 
more attempt for some obscure purpose of his own, to frus- 
trate the hopes which the new Labour Party is inspiring in 
all parts of the United Kingdom. ‘That the congress knew 
how to reward his plotting was shown by the contemptuous 
dismissal of the resolution. 

The quarrel between the General Federation of Trade 
Unions and the combined Labour Party and Trade Union 
Congress is attributable to the greater activity of the former 
body in the realm of international affairs. Due to this ac- 
tivity is a prominence abroad which is not supported either by 
the membership of the Federation or the part assigned to it in 
the British trade union scheme. The function of the federa- 
tion is to facilitate the insurance of unions against the heavy 
liabilities of strikes. Insofar as it goes beyond this function, 
it collides with the Trade Union Congress, which is the body 
entitled to pronounce on industrial issues, or with the Labour 
Party which similarly has jurisdiction in political affairs. The 
confusion between these bodies led recently to a struggle for 
the body of Sam Gompers, Mr. Appleton of the Federation 
and Mr. Bowerman’ of the Parliamentary Committee of 
Trade Union Congress busily arranging conferences for the 
distinguished visitor that conflicted with each other. 


The Passport Question 


THE question of passports raised the congress to much indig- 
nation. Delegates could see a certain reason in the refusal to 
permit British labor leaders to meet or treat with members 
of enemy communities, but they could see none at all in the 
denial ofa passport to enable their elected representative, 
Margaret Bondfield, to transmit their greetings to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. ‘They resent, too, the hypocrisy of 
the denial; admitted that a regulation prohibits women and 
children from traveling overseas save in cases of exceptional 
and urgent necessity, they point out that the regulation had 
been waived in the case of Mrs. Pankhurst. Why was the 
government more solicitous for the safety of Miss Bondfield 
than for that of Mrs. Pankhurst? or, alternately, in what was 
the business of Mrs. Pankhurst, who represents nobody but 
herself, more “exceptional and urgent” than the business of 
Miss Bondfield, the representative of four and a half millions 
of wage-earners? 


It was with justice that delegates alleged a claim on the 


crusade which the two nations are pursuing together against part of the government to decide exactly what type of trade 


' union opinion they would allow to be represented in America 
and with an elementary exercise of proper spirit that steps 
_ were taken to contest the claim. 
On the whole it was a great and sees congress, great 
in its unprecedented numbers and encouraging in that it kept 
its faith and its equilibrium and refused to be led away from 
the great objects which trade unionism has immediately to 
gain. It was, however, also a congress of undercurrents which 
‘Havelock Wilson busily kept in motion. The lavish expen- 
diture of money, his own or somebody else’s, by this worthy 
arouses both comment and suspicion which is not lessened by 


IVE HUNDRED oolleges and universities become 
this week military posts; and the War Department 
becomes in the European sense a ministry of edu- 
cation. A hundred and fifty thousand of the boys 

: called to arms by the new draft law, who have the high-school 

- education essential. to an officer, begin their military service 
with three months, six months, or a full academic year at 
” college according as they are respectively twenty, nineteen, or 
. - eighteen years of age. The college to which they come, how- 
- ever, is not that of the traditional four-year or even the modi- 

_ fied three-year curriculum. ‘They come to college not that 

_ they may be made into scholars but that they may be made 

into soldiers. They, like their grandfathers of sixty-one, will 
not for long seek truth amid the dust of books to be content 

at last “with the cast mantle she hath left behind her.” Of 
these boys someone will say, as Lowell said of his college 

: brothers in their search for truth, that they 


= 


¥ fought for her, 
At life’s dear peril wrought for her, 


So loved her that they died for her. 
* * ” * * 


q They followed her and found “her 
y Where all may hope to find, 
7 Not in the ashes of the burnt-out mind, 
But beautiful, with danger’s sweetness round her. 
It will be their high privilege ‘“To front a lie in arms and not 
to yield.” 

The War Department begins exceedingly well its career as 
administrator of higher education. It demands of the in- 
structors in the Students’ Army Training Corps neither ora- 
tory nor propaganda, but teaching and thoughtful discussion. 
_ The war issues are to be presented clearly, soberly, and truth- 

fully. There is to be no bombastic exaggeration. ‘The po- 
# litical issues are to be presented by competent teachers whose 
_ patriotism is not constrained but spontaneous and genuine— 
4 an inevitable result of their scholarship, not a limitation on it. 
_ The students are-to choose courses such as accounting, 
x astronomy, chemistry, drafting, economics, English, French, 
_ German, geography, government, history; hygiene, interna- 
_ tional law, mathematics, mechanics, military law, physics, 
& topography and zoology, in addition to the required course on 
i war issues; and if the word war appears before each of these 

topics, this is but to emphasize the shortness of time and the 
_ paramount obligation to make soldiers and leaders of soldiers 
of this choice material which for three, six, or nine months 
the nation is entrusting to the colleges. 
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Thomas’ revelation of the suddenness of the spender’s con- 
version to the policy of the economic boycott. What, to put it 
bluntly, is Mr. Wilson after? ‘There are many replies to this 
question, but the reply having most support was suggested by 
a ‘representative of the shop stewards, who told Mr. Wilson 
that there was “political faking” behind his crusade, and de- 
plored the circumstances that “the dead bodies of seamen 
should be used in playing the low-down game of tariff re- 
form.” 

Havelock Wilson is one of the many dangers of which the 
trade union movement must beware. 


_ Greetings to the Students’ Army 
| Training Corps 


- By Edward T. Devine 


This combination of military instruction and discipline with 
academic atmosphere and teaching should make an excellent 
substitute for the various plans which the government has 
tried and discarded as a preparation for the technical training 
of officers in instruction camps. Its aim is sternly practical ; 
for the army needs officers and needs them at once. ‘These 
officers cannot be men whose minds are “‘sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” ‘They must be leaders, knowing why 
they fight and why they lead men into the fighting, knowing 
it simply, clearly, confidently. They will not be called upon 
to discuss subtleties of remote issues, but the terrible truth of 
the issues at stake. “hey are to be a part of that one great 
army which has been created out of the old “regular” army, - 
the “national guard” and all the other component parts of 
the military forces of the United States. “They are to learn 
the lesson of that “instant and willing obedience” which is the 
essence of discipline in the British army and of every army. 
They are to make of themselves fit instruments of the na- 
tional will, remaining, of course, themselves worthy citizens 
of the nation, earning, by the supreme test when the time 
comes, the right to an honorable place in a society of free- 
men. 

Greeting, then, to the boys in all the colleges who in their 
country’s uniform, with every sense alert, under the keen eye 
of the drill sergeant, and the no less keen eye of the college 
instructor, are to be hurried through their unconventional 
college courses. ‘Their incentives to study are unprecedented. 
All distractions are eliminated. Body, soul and uniform, 
they are consecrated to study. If they make a good showing 
they go on into officers’ training camps. Otherwise they go back 
into the ranks. They might easily have a worse fate than to 
fight in the ranks by the side of many a man as good as they, 
but, nevertheless, the motive is one not to be despised. 

Their country, not the particular college which they attend, 
is their real alma mater. Nevertheless, if the college, even in 
the swift few months, does not subtly entangle a little of the 
affectionate loyalty of these ardent young men, if there does 
not take shape in the mind of many a cadet the thought that 
some time—after the war—he will come back to the university 
in response to its old summons to a more leisurely and a more 
intimate companionship with science and learning, if they re- 
member the military instruction but not the other things 
taught in the §. A. T. C., then the generous conception of 
the government and the colleges would in so far have failed. 
It will not fail. 
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Burda Faroshi 


A Close View of the Trade in Women in India 


By Colin A. 


(MacPherson 


OF THE INDIAN POLICE 


N western countries “trade in women’ is synonymous 
with the “white-slave traffic.”” A somewhat similar traf- 
fic exists in India, and occasionally instances of the worst 
possible description come to light in the big cities. “The 
form, however, that is peculiar to India is the established trade 
to provide actual wives. In India, chiefly in the north, the 
men outnumber the women to a marked degree, especially the 
remarriageable ones. To an actual excess in men must be 
added the-fact that polygamy and the prohibition of widow 
marriage are still common features of Indian social life; hence, 
it will be seen at once that the problem of obtaining wives is 


» an acute one. 


The discrepancy in numbers is ascribed to female infanticide 
in the past. Although this form of crime no longer flourishes 
openly, still it is sufficiently in evidence in many places to 
necessitate the application of the female infanticide act. ‘This, 
like so many social-reform measures, is susceptible to gross 
abuse of its well-intentioned provisions at the hands of un- 
scrupulous subordinates. Under it the parents of a female 
infant are subject to very close supervision. Its birth must 
be reported immediately. Should it suffer from any of the ills 
that infant flesh is heir to, a report must be promptly made, 
and an official medical man called in to attend it. When it is 
understood that nothing is more resented by the average 
Indian than any interference with his privacy, the possibility 
that blackmail will be levied by ill-paid underlings becomes 
something more than a probability. Thus in applying the act, 
although the necessity for protecting the lives of helpless 
female infants must be the first consideration, great care must 
also be exercised to ensure that the facts as reported are really 
such as demand this stringent remedy. 
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Women at a Mela [religious fair]|—handsomely dressed, 
but not of high caste 
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The active principles of female infanticide happily are com- 
paratively rare, but still the fact remains that among a great 
many communities the male child is less apt to succumb to 
infant maladies than the female. “This is too marked to be a 
mere coincidence, and the only reasonable conclusion is that 
the ‘‘mothers’ tender care’’ is exercised less on behalf of little 
girls than of boys. “The difference in the sentimental value of 
boys and girls is shown by the fact that an Indian wife never 
prays to be blessed with children, but with sons. ‘The greet- 
ing to a newly married couple in the extreme north is “May 
God give you a thousand sons.” ‘The ordinary point of view 
is aptly illustrated by the following true anecdote: An In- 
dian gentleman was paying a call on a missionary whose fam- 
ily consisted of four girls. ‘The last two were twins and had 
been born ten days previously. No mention of the happy event 
was made by the visitor until he took his departure. He took 
the missionary by the hand and said, “Don’t be down-hearted, 
it is God that sends the girls as well as the boys.” 

In many parts of India, under present conditions, a daugh- 
ter is a commercial asset of considerable value, and the natural 
supposition would be that, as such, she would be carefully 
looked after. Not so, however. Sentiment comes a long way 
before profit in the East. There are towns and villages in 
India where conditions are so contradictory that the adminis- 
tration has to deal with both female infanticide and the trade 
in women. 

The trade itself is as carefully and fully organized as any 
modern business. It has branches and agents all working 
from a common center or head office. ‘Traveling agents pro- 
cure a supply of suitable women from areas where women 
habitually do a great deal of manual labor and conditions of 
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Chandrim—The wives of headmen of the sweepers, one 
of the lowest castes 
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life are hard. They are usually by caste low down in the 
social scale. “The agents offer them the prospect of a rise in 
life, and easy and comfortable conditions in place of an exist- 
ence of incessant toil. ‘Those who accept the bait are taken 
to the central depot, where they are carefuly trained and 
tutored in the habits and customs of some particular caste or 
religion. This schooling often occupies as long as six months, 
and is necessary to obviate the risk of the women betraying 
their humble origin after marriage. When fully trained and 
equipped, they are taken to suitable towns and villages and 
sold to men wanting wives. 

A young and good-looking girl of high caste will fetch as 
much as six or seven hundred rupees. Three rupees roughly 
equal one dollar. It is interesting to note that on the north- 
west frontier the price of a wife and a rifle are the same: a 
first-class specimen of either realizes as much as fifteen hun- 
dred rupees. The young man of those parts often debates 


'with himself, and sometimes even with his relations, whether 


it is better to buy a wife or a rifle. Once he possesses the 
latter, theré is always a sporting chance that he may be able 
to shoot an enemy and take his wife and thus secure both for 
the price of one. 

‘The legal aspect of burda faroshi—trade in women—is 
somewhat complicated. “The law protects the minor through 
various sections relating to kidnaping and abducting. It se- 
verely punishes the selling of minors for immoral purposes. 
It regards adultery on the part of the wife as a criminal of- 
fence; but it does not look on the selling of a woman of full 


an 
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age in marriage as a crime. The law for the protection of 
minors is easily and readily applied, but the charge of adultery 
must be made by the husband in person. Herein lies the diff- 
culty. A woman from the South is induced by a trader to 
leave her husband and ultimately to live with another man 
in the North. The husband has no notion of where his wife 
has gone, and she, fully appreciating her improved surround- 
ings; naturally refuses to incriminate herself. The law is 
powerless. Where it can be proved, a very difficult matter, 
that the woman is not really of the caste to which she was rep- 
resented as belonging, action is possible on a charge of cheat- 
ing (obtaining money under false pretences). Here again the 
evidence of the buyer is necessary, and he.is naturally unwill- 
ing to proclaim the fact that he has bought a wife from a 
doubtful source. In this sense of shame, which happily ex- 
ists, lies the greatest temporary remedy. In one district, an 
officer worked wonders by compiling a list of all those who 
had bought wives from the women-traders. When on tour 
he would enquire in the various towns and villages concerning 
these bought wives, and in similar ways managed to give more 
or less full publicity to all such transactions. The immediate 
local result was a considerable slump in the trade. 

Like so many matters in India connected with social reform, 
the true remedy lies in education. ‘Through education the 
moral and ethical standards of the girls will be raised, and in 
no other way can they achieve the necessary knowledge to 
understand and the moral stamina to resist the insidious 
temptations paraded before them by these nefarious traders. 


paiety in War and Peace 


By George M. 


URING tthe latter part of September St. Louis 

was the scene of a gathering of representatives of 

a new national trust. This most formidable trust 

consists of a combination of 3,600 of the largest 
and most powerful industrial corporations in the United 
States, employing over six millions of workers, and openly 
avows its intention practically to monopolize the whole safety 
movement in this country. The United States government does 
not seem to frown upon this combination, but supports and 
abets it, as is evident from the following message from Presi- 
dent Wilson to the presiding officer:. 


It is with sincere regret that I find it impossible to attend your 
Congress. I know the importance and the influential character of 
the membership of that council and should have deemed it a privilege 
to be present, and my hope is that its consultations will be attended 
with the most gratifying and harmonious results. 


_ The National Safety Council has for its purpose the organi- 

zation of industries with a view to prevent industrial and 
other accidents, to safeguard human life and to promote the 
health and welfare of workers, as well as to promote public 
safety in transportation and other public service. 

The iron and steel industries, through the United States 
Steel Corporation, the Bethlehem Steel Company and many 
others; the chemical industry, through the General Chemical 
Company, the Du Pont Powder Works and many others; 
the lumber trades, mines and quarries, textile industry, trans- 
portation, and many other branches of industrial and public 
life are represented in this council. The delegates to its 
seventh annual congress in St. Louis, numbering over one 
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thousand, were the owners, directors and managers of the 
corporations, the employment and safety managers, medical 
and insurance heads of departments, and many other mem- 
bers of the companies having to do with the human factor 
in industry. 

Organized but six years ago by a handful of safety enthus- 
lasts at a meeting of safety engineers in Milwaukee, the move- 
ment grew rapidly until at present it represents a powerful 
national organization of the most progressive industrial and 
transportation corporations in the country. Forty-seven local 
councils have been organized, covering most of the states. 

The movement for national safety partly owes its origin 
and spread to the agitation, nearly a decade ago, for work- 
men’s compensation. “The reports of the various state com- 
missions appointed at that time, the findings of the Pittsburgh 
Survey, and the growing demand of labor organizations for 
relief from the injustice of the ancient liability laws, com- 
pelled many captains of industry to revise their old conceptions 
of the value of man-power, to recognize the paramount im- 
portance of the human factor in industry, and to listen to 
the demand for the careful safeguarding of machinery and 
the proper care of the workers. The lack of man-power since 
the war has undoubtedly tended to promote the movement. 

The work of the National Safety Council consists in spread- 
ing accident prevention propaganda, in assisting employers to 
solve various problems connected with the welfare of their 
workers and, in general, to control, guide and supervise a 
national movement for the betterment of industrial condi- 
tions and for the conservation of human life. From time to 
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Safety Slogans 
of the 


National Safety Council 


ENLIST NOW—WE FIGHT TO SAVE LIFE, NOT 
TO TAKES, 


LET’S GET SAFETY “OVER THE TOP” 


A NATIONAL IDEAL—OUR LIVES UNSTAINED 
BY CARELESSNESS 


SAFETY SAVES SICKNESS, SUFFERING, SAD- 
NESS 


PUT THE SKULL AND CROSS BONES LABEL ON 
CARELESSNESS 


LET US MOLD SAFETY INTO PUBLIC OPINION 
SAFETY FIRST IS CONTAGIOUS—CATCH IT 
WRECKLESS—NOT RECKLESS 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 
POUND OF COMPENSATION 


MAKE SAFE THE HIGHWAY FOR THE THRONG 


WAR MAKES HONORABLE CRIPPLES—CARE- 
LESSNESS ‘UNHONORED ONES 


SAFETY MEANS MORE THAN’ PROPERTY—IT 
MEANS LIFE 


OUR AIM—SAFETY ON EARTH—IN THE AIR—BY 
LAND AND SEA 


MORE MEN ARE KILLED BY ACCIDENTS THAN 
BY WAR 


SAFETY IS REPLETE WITH HUMAN INTEREST, 


IS WORTH A 


time special safety campaigns are undertaken by the council,. 
such as the recent one in Rochester, N. Y: 

Synchronizing with the congress, St. Louis joined in the 
movement for national safety by a uniquely conducted “safety 
week,” consisting of intensive propaganda through the pulpit, 
press and public schools, and including special safety exhibits 
and activities by the police, fire and other municipal depart- 
ments. ‘The most beneficial aspect of this effort was the de- 
termination of the whole city that no accidents should happen 
during safety week—a resolution which seems to have been 
successfully carried out from the fact that for the first four 
days of the week there wasn’t one fatal accident, whereas a 
number of such accidents occurred on corresponding days 
last year. 

In a brilliant opening address, David Van Schaack, of the 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, president of the council, 
emphasized the purpose of the organization as conservation of 
the man-power of the country. He drew attention to the 
fact that the success of the military army in its task to win 
the war depends upon the care of the health and life of: the 
industrial army at home. He pointed out that, while the 
ideal of industry is a maximum of production with a mini- 
mum of man-power, Americans were not too busy with war 
to neglect accident prevention. The intention of the national 
council, he said, was “to weave accident prevention into the 
warp and woof of American industry.” . Industries, 
though pressed for output, yet must not fail in safety. . 
The safety movement is a business, but at the same time also an 
ethical movement, as industry recognizes the high duties it 
owes to the workers.” He continued: 


The safety movement, as represented by the National Safety Coun- 
cil, has tremendously progressed during the last five years and where- 
as, five years ago, 35,000 workers were annually lost by accidents, 
which numbered over two millions annually, the number of fatal ac- 
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cidents and those resulting in \severe injury was reduced in the 
plants connected with the National Safety Council from 50 to 85 per 
cent. 


While the progress attained already was very gratifying 
his hopes for the future were still-greater, especially as he 
was sure that the time is coming when safety will become 
a part of the curriculum of every elementary school, high 
school and university in the country. 

“Statistically we do not as yet know whether a man is dead 
or not of an accident’’—such was the statement of Frederick 
L. Hoffman, of the Prudential Insurance Company, who re- 
ported for the Committee on Uniform Industrial Statistics 
and deplored the lack of uniformity in statistical recording of 
accidents. At present, he said, there is no uniformity in the 
recording of fatal accidents; for instance, while one state may 
record a death as due to an accident only if death follows 
the same day or week, another-considers the accident as cause 
even if death happens several months or years later. One of 
Mr. Hoffman’s fourteen cardinal points to be adopted by all 
industrial corporations in the reporting of accidents was that 
death due to accident should be recorded as such when oc- 
curring within twenty-eight days from the time of the mishap. 

In no industry, perhaps, is the problem of overcoming 
hazards as imperative as in the chemical, because of its ab- 
normal expansion under war demands and because of the 
employment of a large number of unskilled workers. The 
attendance at the chemical section of the congress was com- 
prised mostly of chemical and mechanical engineers and owners 
and superintendents of plants of the General Chemical Com- 
pany, Du Pont Powder Works, Solvay Process Company, New 
Jersey Zinc Works and others.. Mr. Fisk, of the New Jersey 
Zinc Works, deprecated all half-way measures and asked: 


Why should we not eliminate a// hazards, no matter how much it 
costs, for, in the last analysis, the prevention of hazards is a matter 
of cost., The prevention of accidents is after all the best policy, espe- 
cially in view of the scarcity of labor. I remember the time when 
we could get all the men we wanted and now we have to cater to 
the men and must in the future make the job safe, and not only that, 
but also pleasant, for we must have well satisfied workmen. ~ 


The hazards in the production and transportation of acids, 
alkalies, dusts, fumes and gases were discussed at the first 
meeting of the section, while the later sessions were devoted 
to the discussion of the hazards in the production and trans- 
portation of coal-tar products, solids and liquids. 

The problems created by the influx of women into industry 
were discussed in the special women’s section of the council. 
Anna Burdick, special agent of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education, told of a survey by the United States De- 
partment of Labor, which showed that not fewer than one 
and a quarter million of women were working in war-essential 
industries in January, 1918. In New York city alone, in 
171 plants investigated, 3,000 women had succeeded men, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad Company has lately given 
employment to more than that number of women in jobs— 
hitherto closed to them. Mrs. Burdick emphasized the need 
for a reorganization of educational systems, for the voca- 
tional education and intensive training of the women newly 
entering industries. “If the war is to be continued another 
three years,” she said, “we must expect at least three and a 
half million more women in industry.” 

Tracy Copp, director of the Women’s Department of the 
Industrial Commission of Wisconsin, insisted that the excellent 
physical condition of workshops where women are employed 
must not be regarded as a substitute for shorter hours of work 
and better pay, but as an obligation upon industry. The state, 
she said, must take care of women workers just as it does 
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of its military army; physical selection, proper training, medi- 
cal supervision and proper housing and feeding are as important 
in one instance as in the other. ‘“There is a conspicuous 
similarity,” she said, “in the things that make work desirable 
for women and the things that make work desirable for men. 


It is no longer a matter of doubt that the length of the work 


day and the earning possibility of it are as vital to women 
as to men. Crowded shops, dark and untidy shops, increase 
the accident hazard and materially affect the desirability to 
women of new work in unwholesome surroundings.” She also 
spoke of the need for forewomen in plants where a large 
number of women.are employed. 

Pauline Saunders, of the Service Department of the Na- 
tional Lamp Company, Cleveland, insisted upon a compre- 
hensive scheme of medical supervision of women in factories 
and workshops. She urged the advantages of visiting nurses, 
of first aid treatment, of proper ventilation, lighting and other 
safeguards for the health of the workers. 

The interest of the council extended far beyond technical 
matters of accident prevention. The Democratization of In- 
dustry was the interesting theme of an address to have been 


_ delivered by Charles M. Schwab, but Mr. Schwab was absent. 


The large audience gathered to hear him was partly com- 
pensated by an impassioned oration by Judge Ben Lindsey, 
of Denver, who just returned from France and who recited 
some of the horrors of war and the heroism of our boys over 
there. : 

A special section Bead employes’ benefits and the prob- 
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One of the posters used to promote the safety movement 
during “safety week” in St. Louis. In a poster contest, 
this won second prize 
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The safety movement is not a land lubber. 
won third prize in the St. Louis “safety week” 


This poster 
contest 


lems connected with them. The gentlemen connected with 
the welfare departments of the International Harvester Com- 
pany, the Eastman Kodak Company and other large corpora- 
tions outlined the principles upon which their employes’ benefit 
associations are conducted. Most of them claimed that they 
have more money in their treasuries than they can utilize, 
while a representative of the Eastman Kodak Company 
claimed to have a surplus capital in the employes’ benefit treas- 
ury of one million dollars. Most of those connected with 
the benefits, which in most cases are contributed by the em- 
ployes, complained that when they spent money for various 
social activities, such as clubhouses, baseball grounds, danc- 
ing socials, etc., many of the employes were dissatisfied. One 
or two speakers made the pertinent suggestion that the surplus 
money might be profitably spent to increase sick benefits. 
There was nobody to suggest that the employes be left to 
administer their own benefits as they saw fit. 

The same section later heard an address by H. L. Goodwin 
on The Conservation of the Human Eye, in which Mr. Good- 
win brought out the fact that during the past four years not 
fewer than eighty thousand people were blinded by accidents 
in industry and that 70 per cent of all workers suffer from 
some eye defect, which very frequently leads to accidents, more 
or less serious. 

The council was interested not only in the worker before 
he suffers accident, but also afterward. Dr. Jewett, of the 
United States Public Health Service, gave an account of 
observations made of reconstruction work in Germany 
Austria in the early part of the war. He said that ‘ 
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months after the war started vocational schools sprang up for 
the reconstruction of war cripples. Branches in carpentry, 
wood-working, leather and other industries were founded. 
After the soldiers finished their courses in the schools they 
were placed in factories specially constructed with necessary 
equipment for cripples. In the leather plant they were in- 
structed to hold leather pieces by a special device provided 
with a stump and to sew with the other hand where one hand 
was missing.” 

Another speaker discussed the work being planned under 
the, direction of the surgeon-general of the United States for 
the mental and physical restoration of men. ‘The surgeon- 
general has already taken over a number of institutions and 
buildings where our men will be placed and given all the 
medical attention they need. It was estimated that it takes 
a year and a half to make a soldier back into a citizen. 
Soldiers are to be sent to technical schools, machine shops, 
electrical shops, etc., where they are to be provided with the 
best teachers possible. While in training the employer does 
not pay wages; the worker is still under the direct supervision 
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and on the payroll of the government. The necessary organ- 
ization will endeavor to distribute the cripples in various in- 
dustries so that there will not be too many of them in one 
place. The responsibility of the state to industrial cripples 
was the subject of a discussion by Dr. Harry A. Mackey, 
Dr. Otto P. Geier and others. The re-education of those 
crippled in industry is a large problem; state vocational schools 
should be established; compensation ought to be paid to the 
injured men during their education; artificial limbs should 
be furnished at the expense of the state; the state should have 
power of replacement of these men so as to enable them to 
earn a decent salary; care should be exercised in placing men 
at less hazardous work—if a man has lost an eye in industry 
he should be placed in some work where the danger of losing 
the other eye is not so great. Dr. Geier declared that Penn- 
sylvania has forty-two thousand jobs waiting for the returned 
disabled soldiers.. He-said that the estimate was that only 
5 per cent of the disabled men need vocational training, and 
that the others would be able to return to their former occu- 
pations without any additional training. 


“HELP FATHER KNICKERBOCKER TO CLOTHE DESTITUTE BELGIUM AND 
NORTHERN FRANCE” 


From a poster of the New York County Chapter of the American Red 
Cross, which is collecting oo tons of clothing as New York’s quota of the 
5,000 tons for which Mr. Hoover has cabled 


A NEW DAY IN THE STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


WO very important developments 

affecting labor policies in the steel 
industry were initiated last week. One 
was the adoption of the basic eight-hour 
day by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion, mentioned briefly in last week’s 
Survey. The other was the announce- 
ment by the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Co. and the Lukens Steel Company, both 
having plants at Coatesville, Pa., that 


a they desired to bargain collectively with 


their employes. 

The Midvale Company, which in- 
cludes the extensive Cambria plant at 
Johnstown, Pa., through a communica- 
tion signed by its president, A. C. Din- 
‘key, and posted at all the plants on Sun- 
day, September 22, invited the employes 
to meet with officers of the company to 
work out a scheme of representation. 
“We recognize,” ran President Din- 
key’s statement, “the right of wage- 


earners to bargain collectively with their 
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employers, and we hereby invite all em- 
ployes to meet with the officers of their 

_ respective companies for the purpose of 
considering and, if practicable, adopting 
a plan of representation by the employes 
which shall be thoroughly democratic 
and entirely free from interference by 
the companies or any official or agent 
thereof.” 


The announcement of the Lukens 


company, which made a similar pro- 
posal to its employes, read in part: ‘For 
the company to do its part toward win- 
ning the war we feel that with the co- 
operation and consent of its employes 
_there should be established a plan for 
representation of the employes which in 
the future will govern all relations be- 
tween the company and its employes. 
aoe We realize that we are all la- 
boring under unusual conditions due to 
the war and, therefore, also recognize 
the right of wage-earners to bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. * 
It is understood that meetings have 


_ been held in accordance with these an- 


nouncements. Elected representatives of 


the Midvale company’s employes met 


last week with officers of the company 
at Philadelphia and were there pre- 
sented with the plan that the company 
proposes as the basis for future rela- 


tions. This plan is now under consid- 
eration by the employes. 

So far as can be gathered from the 
announcement, the plan of these com- 
panies bears some resemblance to the 
Rockefeller Plan in Colorado and that 
of the Standard Oil Company at Bay- 
onne, N. J. Such an organization as 
that in Colorado does not result in full 
collective bargaining, but even if the 
Midvale plan goes no further than that 
it will be a long step away from the ab- 
solutistic régime that. has prevailed in 
the steel industry for many years. 

Commenting on these movements, the 
Tron Age says: 


One of the strongest features in the pro- 
posal is the new contact it provides between 
company executives and the men in the 
works. . . . It should break down to a de- 
gree the military system, too commonly prevy- 
alent in industry, that puts a premium on 
a superintendent’s or foreman’s ability to 
drive his men. 


There will be widespread interest through- 
out the steel trade in the working out of the 
plans set- on foot this week at Coatesville. 
Not enough has been done in this direction 
by manufacturers of iron and steel. They 
now have the gage thrown down to them 
for a real test of their willingness to make 
their industry a safe place for democracy. 


The significance of the adoption of 
the basic eight-hour day by the United 
States Steel Corporation is not yet fully 
apparent. That it will be followed in 
this course by the independent steel com- 
panies is generally assumed. It is clear, 
however, that this does not mean that 
the twelve-hour work day is to be abol- 
ished entirely and that the three-shift 
system is to prevail. At a time when 
all industries are having difficulty in find- 
ing men it is not likely that the steel 
companies are considering a 50 per cent 
increase in their working force. 

It is the basic eight-hour day that fig- 
ures in the announcements of the steel 
corporation. That is, a day’s work, 
from the standpoint of computing wages 


is to be taken-as constituting eight hours. 
Any work done beyond the eight-hour 
limit will be overtime and paid for at 
a higher rate. Just what this higher 
rate will be remains to be seen. 

_ Officers of the steel corporation have 
so far made no authoritative statement 
concerning the rate of the increase, nor 
have they explained how the plan will 
be applied to tonnage men, that is, men 
paid by the ton instead of by the hour. 

It is exceedingly interesting that the 
steel corporation should adopt the basic 
eight-hour day at this time. In spite of 
the fact that this does not mean a short- 
ening of the working day now, it does 
constitute a recognition of the eight-hour 
day that may have real significance when 
conditions change and men are not so 
hard to find. 

In 1912 a committee of stockholders 
of the United States Steel Corporation, 
appointed by Chairman E. H. Gary, 
made an investigation of labor conditions 
in the corporation and among the rec- 
ommendations favored a shortening of 
the working day.. The next year the 
finance committee reported that any 
change at that time would be impracti- 
eable. Last week’s announcement shows 
that progress has been made since then. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 
TO THE WORLD 

RESIDENT WILSON’S speech in 

New York city September 27, on 
the eve of the opening of the Fourth 
Liberty Loan campaign, touched sev- 
eral subjects with somewhat greater 
definiteness than previous utterances of 
his. Thus, the President spoke with 
more detail about a league of nations; 
came out strongly against the employ- 
ment of any economic boycott after the 
war “except as the power of economic 
penalty”; and called pointed attention 
of the diplomats of the world to the 
significance of demands from “plain 
workaday people” for exact statements of 
war aims. The people seem to think, 
said President Wilson, that they are 
getting answers to their questions only 
in “statesmen’s terms.” Throughout, 
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DOUBLE-DECKERS, OR TWO-STORY FLATS, EACH APARTMENT CON- 
SISTING OF KITCHEN AND THREE BEDROOMS 


the speech carried the suggestion that in 
it President Wilson was speaking not 
alone to the representatives of the Cen- 
tral Powers, but to the statesmen of the 
Entente as well. 

Thus did the President sum up again 
the issues of the war as they are now 
seen: 


Shall the military power of any nation or 
group of nations be suffered to determine 
the fortunes of peoples over whom they have 
no right to rule except the right of force? 

Shall strong nations be free to wrong na- 
tions and make them subject to their purpose 
and interest? 

Shall peoples be ruled and dominated, 
even in their own internal affairs, by arbi- 
trary and irresponsible force or by their own 
will and choice? 

Shall there be a common standard of right 
and privilege for all peoples and nations, 
or shall the strong do as they will and the 
weak suffer without redress? 

Shall the assertion of right be haphazard 
and by casual alliance or shall there be a 
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common concert to oblige the observance of 
common rights? 


‘The President repeated his contention 
that there can be no peace obtained by 
any kind of bargain or compromise with 
the governments of the Central Powers, 
“because we have dealt with them al- 
ready and have seen them deal with 
other governments that were parties to 
this struggle, at Brest-Litovsk . and 
Bucharest. They have convinced us 
that they are without honor and do not 
intend justice. . . . The German people 
must by this time be fully aware that 
we cannot accept the word of those who 
forced this war upon us. We do not 
think the same thoughts or speak the 
same language of agreement.” 

Coming to the league of nations, 
President Wilson said that its consti- 
tution and the defining of its objects 
“must be a part, is in a sense the most 
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essential part, of the peace settlement 
itself.” He specified these particulars: 


First, the impartial justice meted out must 
involve no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom 
we do not wish to be just. It must be a jus- 
tice that plays no favorites and knows no 
standard but the equal rights of the several 
peoples concerned ; 

Second, no special or separate interest of 
any single nation or any group of nations 
can be made the basis of any part of the set- 
tlement which is not consistent with the com- 
mon interest of all; 

Third, there can be no leagues or alliances 
or special covenants and understandings 
within the general and common family of 
the League of Nations; ‘ 

Fourth, and more specifically, there can 
be'no special, selfish economic combinations 
within theteague and no employment of any 
ferm of economic boycott or exclusion except 
as the power of economic penalty by exclusion 
from the markets of the world may be vested 
in the League of Nations itself as a means 
of discipline and control; 

Fifth, all international agreements and 
treaties of every kind must be made known 
in their entirety to the rest of the world. 


Statesmen, said President Wilson, 
must follow the clarified common 
thought “or be broken.” “I take that to 
be the significance,” he continued, 


of the fact that assemblies and associations 
of many kinds made up of plain workaday 
people have demanded, almost every time 
they came together, and are still demanding 
that the leaders of their governments de- 
clare to them plainly what it is, exactly 
what it is, that they are seeking in this war, 
and what they think the items of the final 
settlement should be. They are not yet satis- 
fied with what they have been told. They 
still seem to fear that they are getting what 
they ask for only in statesmen’s terms—only 
in the terms of territorial arrangements and 
divisions of power, and not in terms of 
broad-visioned justice and mercy and peace 
and the satisfaction of those deep-seated 
longings of oppressed and distracted men 
and women and enslaved peoples that seem 
to them the only things worth fighting a 
war for that engulfs the world. Perhaps 
statesmen have not always recognized this 
changed aspect of the whole world of policy 
and action, Perhaps they have not always 
spoken in direct reply to the questions asked 
because they did not know how searching 
those questions were and what sort of an- 
swers they demanded. 


COURTENAY SQUARE, WITH ITS DOUBLE ROWS OF TREES, TRELLIS PORCHES, AREA RAILINGS AND WIDE WINDOWS 


i But I, for one, am glad to attempt the 
answer again and again, in the hope that 
i I may make it clearer and clearer that my 
one thought is to satisfy those who struggle 
in the ranks and are, perhaps above all 
others, entitled to a reply whose meaning 
' no one can have any excuse for misunder- 
standing, if he understands the language in 
which it is spoken or can. get someone to 
_ translate it correctly into his own. And I 
believe that the leaders of the governments 
with which we are associated will speak, as 
_ they have occasion, as plainly as I have tried 
© to speak. I hope that they will feel free 
¥ to say whether they think that I am in any 
. degree mistaken in my interpretation of the 
+ issues involved or in my purpose with regard 
_ to the means by which a satisfactory settle- 
ment of those issues may be obtained, Unity 
_ of purpose ‘and of counsel are as impera- 
tively necessary in this war as was unity of 
command in the battlefield; and with per- 
f fect unity of purpose and counsel will come 
_ assurance of complete victory. 


TENANTS OF ROYALTY IN 
LONDON 


HE Prince of Wales, as Duke of 

Cornwall, owns an estate at Ken- 
nington, on the southeastern side of Lon- 
_ don which, in common with other areas 
built up in Georgian times, has fallen 
sadly into decay, housing in crowded 
and ill-adapted tenements a mixed pop- 
ulation very different from that which 
originally occupied these well-spaced and 
_ substantially built homes. Similar areas 
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in New York, Philadelphia, Boston and 
other American cities, will readily occur 
to the reader. 

To S. D. Adshead, a well-known city 
planner and architect, belongs the credit 
of having reconstructed this area in a 
most sympathetic adjustment to the 
needs of its present population without 
departing from the refined architectural 
character which has distinguished it for 
so long. He has made it a model of re- 
construction which will influence hous- 
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A BLOCK OF TENEMENTS, IN COMFORT AS IN STYLE A GREAT IMPROVEMENT ON NEARBY WORKMEN'S HOMES 


ing projects throughout the country 
when, at the end of the war, the nation 
sets to work upon the long-neglected 
task of remodeling for modern purposes 
old city sections which are badly planned 
as well as deteriorated and which, in the 
nature of the case, cannot economically 
be improved on “garden city” lines. 
Where new areas are laid out, the en- 
deavor will be as far as possible to pro- 
vide dwellings in single houses sur- 
rounded by gardens. Jut continuous 


THE CIRCLE OR “CIRCUS” AT STREET INTERSECTIONS, A DISTINCTIVE 
ARCHITECTURAL FEATURE OF THE GEORGIAN PERIOD 
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A QUADRANGLE OF HOSTELS FOR OLD TENANTS. THE LAWNS, FOUNTAINS AND ARCADE GIVE AN AIR OF WELL-BEING 


rows and blocks are a necessity where 
land values already are high. Mr. Ad- 
shead has shown that this does not pre- 
clude the possibility of generous squares, 
setting back of building lines, and inner 
courts. Several photographs showing 
Mr. Adshead’s work are reproduced on 
this and the two preceding pages. 

The quadrangle of the old tenants’ 
hostel, with its well-kept lawn, is an 
oasis of peace and quiet amid the noise 
and unrest of the metropolis. The two 
rows of limes in Courtenay Square will 
soon add shade and fragrance to the 
simple dignity of the closed-up lines of 
single houses which surround it. The 
shops and street crossings — the latter 
treated in the ‘‘circus” style of the pe- 
riod—are embellished by restrained or- 
namentation. 

The interior planning, both of indi- 
vidual houses and of double-deckers, is 
economical. One block of the latter en- 
joys a combined service of -hot water. 
All the dwellings have electric light 
which, up to a certain consumption, is 
included in the rent, and baths. 


CHICAGO AND THE TRUSTEE 
TRACTION PLAN 


HE traction question seems to be a 

never-ending one with Chicago. It 
is a perennial generator of agitation and 
turmoil. In 1907, after years of discus- 
sion, settlement ordinances were passed 
by the city council and approved by the 
people on a referendum vote. Though 
not without their critics, these were gen- 
erally looked upon as a step in advance 
and were expected to constitute a solu- 
tion for twenty years at least, unless the 
city should decide to municipalize. They 
applied to the street railway system but 
not to the elevated lines. Under them, 
the surface line system was reconstruct- 
ed. There was a division-of-earnings 
scheme under which net profits, after the 


payment to the companies of 5 per cent 
on their recognized investment, were di- 
vided between the city and the com- 
panies, 55 per cent to the city and 45 
per cent to the companies. ‘The city 
traction fund accumulated under this ar- 
rangement now amounts to nearly $25,- 
000,000. It was supposed to be kept as 
a purchase fund, and thus far remains 
intact except for limited expenditures 
from it for traction purposes. As soon 
as the reconstruction for which the ordi- 
nances provided took place, there was 
marked improvement in service, though 
overcrowding was never eliminated. 
Within the last few years, however, with 
the growth of population, complaints of 
inadequate service have been increasing. 
The 1907 ordinances provided that the 
city might take over the property at any 
time on six months’ notice by paying the 
value, a provision which cannot be util- 
ized because of the constitutional limita- 
tion on the city’s borrowing power. 

With little more than ten years gone 
by, another solution is now proposed. 
The council has passed an ordinance, 
which cannot become effective until 
further enabling legislation has been 
passed by the general assembly of the 
state, providing for the unification of 
elevated and surface lines and their op- 
eration, in combination with subways 
hereafter to be built, upon the service-at- 
cost basis. ‘They are to be operated, also, 
under trustee management. The ordi- 
nance goes to a popular.vote at the No- 
vember election. If approved, it is ex- 
pected that the legislature will grant the 
enabling authority. 

Under the 1907 ordinances, the com- 
panies, to meet the demands of the situ- 
ation, suggested a plan of service im- 
provement, with unification of surface 
and elevated lines in cooperation with 
any subways that might be built, on the 
basis of a long-term franchise subject to 


the reservation to the city of the right to 
purchase whenever it should have the 
financial power to do so. The city coun- 
cil made provision for a commission of 
engineers to study the subject. This 
commission was composed of William 
Barclay Parsons and Robert Ridgway, 
of New York city, and Bion J. Arnold, 
of Chicago. The report of the commis- 
sion cost Chicago about a quarter of a 
million dollars. ‘The physical plans pro- 
posed have been accepted as the basis of 
the program of service improvement em- 
bodied in the pending ordinance. But 
the suggestions of the commission with 
respect to questions of franchise policy 
were thrown into the discard. 

The ordinance embodying the new 
plan was passed by the city council in 
August by a vote of 48 to 20, and again 
over the Mayor’s veto by 51 to 19. It 
was accepted by the companies. It is 
largely the work of Walter L. Fisher, 
special traction counsel for the commit- 
tee on local transportation of the city 
council. Mr. Fisher is also the author 
of the settlement plan embodied in the 
ordinances of 1907. The pending ordi- 
nance gives to the unified companies a 
grant of unlimited tenure, subject to 
termination by city purchase at any time. 
The grant runs to a corporation not for 
profit, controlled by nine trustees, select- 
ed in advance, who are to hold until 
1928, when three go out of office each 
year. As the terms of the trustees ex- 
pire, their successors are to be named by 
the city council. Thus by 1930 the op- 
eration of the property will fall to the 
hands of trustees selected entirely by the 
council—a plan described as one giving 
municipal operation without municipal 
ownership. Until the terms of the first 
trustees expire in 1928, 1929 and 1930, 
there will be no power of removal and 
the board itself will fill vacancies that 
may occur in its membership. 


re The advocates of the ordinance ask 
“its approval by the people on the ground 
that it provides for a well-considered 
construction program and that it prom- 
ises radical improvement in service; that 
it insures early and complete Maiication 
of all local transportation facilities; that 
it provides for service-at-cost under trus- 
tee management; and that it contains an 
amortization feature. 
Critics of the ordinance, 
whom favor the trustee plan in prin- 


ciple, object to this ordinance because of - 


the high valuations placed upon the 
properties and because of the high rates 
of guaranteed returns for which it pro- 
vides. “There is complaint, too, that the 
entire program has not yet been ‘made 
public, the draft of the enabling legisla- 
tion to be sought from the general as- 
sembly not having been formulated. 
The strongest criticism, however, cen- 
ters around the personnel of the first 
board of trustees, particularly Messrs. 
‘Busby, Blair, and Budd, who are im- 
portant figures in the present manage- 
ment of the transportation lines of Chi- 
cago. 
The agreed valuation of the proper- 
‘ties at the outset is a little over $220,- 
~000,000—approximately 
for the surface lines and $70,000, 000 for 
the elevated system. The construction 
program of the next nine or ten years 
is expected to add considerably over 
-$100,000,000 more to the investment. 
The capitalization is to apportion 60 
per cent to bonds and 40 per cent to 
debentures. The bonds are to bear the 
rate of interest that the market requires. 
Debentures are to carry guaranteed cu- 
-mulative dividends of 8 per cent until 
_ 1932, and thereafter 7 per cent. 
_ trustees have the power to raise fares to 
any figure that may be necessary to meet 
the expenses and guarantees. The State 
Public Utilities Commission now exer- 
cises the same power. Any surplus earn- 
_ ings are to be used for amortization pur- 
poses. The money now in the city trac- 
tion fund is to be used for subway con- 
struction, upon which the city is to re- 
ceive 6 per cent as rental. 
_ The English-speaking daily newspa- 
pers in Chicago, with the exception of 
the Journal, are all for the ordinance. 
There is strong opposition from munici- 
“aR ownership advocates and labor cir- 
cles. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL- 
IST’S LABOR NUMBER 


N a Labor Number, just issued, 

A the Congregationalist gives a diver- 
; sified treatment of the labor problem. 
_ War-time labor changes are discussed by 
_ James Mullenbach, of Chicago. The 
writer praises the patriotic loyalty of 
the workers, commends the government’s 
effort to uphold labor standards, and yet 
finds conditions that can only cause dis- 
tent. For while the increase in wages 


: 
f 
/ 


has failed to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living, the worker knows that 
profiteers have been * ‘working overtime 
and getting away with it.” The writer 
is convinced that our autocratic indus- 
trial system, with its great gulf between 
employer and employes, is another and, 
indeed, the fundamental cause for labor 
restlessness. Democracy cannot be lim- 
ited, he says, to religious, political and 
international relationships, but must be 
applied also to our work—“where most 
of us live.’ The firm which the w riter 
serves as arbitrator—one of the nation’s 
greatest clothing manufacturers—has 
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- omen’s Hosiery : 
e = 
_ and Underwear : 
: The selections of Hosiery mentioned below were = 

many of = purchased previous to the recent sharp advances = 
= and the prices quoted are below the present mar- = 
= ket values. = 
= White Wool Bee eeeiceinsts ated) with Emerald, Purple = 
= and Gold clocks - - Mee = $1. 95 pair = 
= Black Cotton Hose—Good Medium = 
= weight - - - - - - - 65c¢ pair = 
= Heavy weight - -..- - - 85c pair = 
= Fine Lisle Hose—Black, White and ES 
= Bronze - - - - - 75c and 85c pair = 
= Black Cashmere Hose, $1.25 pair a 
= English Golf Hose—A recent impor- ES 
= tation, in Heather and Gray mix- = 
= tUreSsi i= = ee: 7, ($2.50 pair = 
= Silk Hose—Cotton tops and soles, = 
= Black, White, Tan, Beige and = 
= Brown - - - - - - - $1.25 pair = 
Pure Dye Silk Hose—Cotton Top S 

$150,000,000 and Sole; Black, White, Brown, Gray, = 
= Taupe, Tan, Champagne - - - - - $1.65 pair = 
= Outsizes in Black and White - - - - $1.75 pair = 
= Black Silk Hose—White Cotton Sole - - $2.75 pair = 
= WOMEN’S RIBBED UNDERWEAR = 
= Combination—Silk Top and Lisle body, reinforced tail- = 
= ored top, Pink or White - - - - - - $2.25 = 
= Combination—Medium weight, fine ribbed Cotton, tail- = 
| ored top, knee or ankle length - - - - - $2.75 = 
= Combination—Fine ribbed Cotton, reinforced - 85c s 
The = Qutsizes. = = = = = <-.0 = - >= = $1.00 = 
= Vests—Swiss-ribbed fine Cotton - - - - 85c | 
= Vests—Swiss-ribbed spun Silk - - - - $1.35 = 
= Knickers—Pink or White, fine mercerized Cotton, $1.00 = 
= = 
= A copy of our new Fall and Winter Cata- =| 
= logue will be mailed gladly on request. = 
= = 
= James McCutcheon & Co. = 
2 34th and 33d Streets = 
a Fifth Avenue ; = 
N ew York Reg. lrade Mark = 
A 


had sufficient faith “in the doctrine of 
popular freedom and _ self-government 
when applied to industry” to ‘“‘cooperate 
with the workers through their own 
chosen representatives, and to share 
power with them in the control of the 
industry.” 

For the men in the shipyards, declares 
a minister, an eight-hour day is a “psy- 
chological necessity.” This minister 
worked incognito as a shipyard laborer. 
He confesses that even he was subject to 
an “almost irresistible instinct” to loaf 
on the job, the eternal monotony of 
which proved irksome to his soul. 


ae 
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Do You Know 


—what is being said in 
ENGLAND about “war 
after the war”? 


—the facts about German 
propaganda in SPAIN? 


—what the various Socialist 
parties in FRANCE stand 
for? ; 


The 
International 


Relations 


Section 


of 


The Nation 


will show the trend of public opinion 
abroad, maintain a liberal point of view 
on all international questions and offer 
the material for a sound understanding 
of the political and economic problems 
which the war has raised. In the field 
which these aims represent, it has no 
American competition. 


It will be edited by the staff of The Nation 
with the cooperation of correspondents 
in various quarters of the world and an 
advisory committee of prominent men in 
this country and abroad. 


First issue October fifth 
and fortnightly thereafter. 


——_—_—_ ET 


THE NATION, 

20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Please send The Nation for one year (or 
four months) to: 


The annual subscription to The Nation 
($4.00) includes the new International 
Relations Section. A four months’ in- 
troductory subscription may be had 
for $1,00, 
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WAR AND THE CIVIL HOSPITALS 


The Twentieth Annual Meeting of the American Hospital Association 


HE American civil hospitals are passing 

through a crucial period. Many serious 
problems confront them. They are much 
disorganized; construction of new buildings 
is not permitted; needed extensions are not 
allowed. The medical staffs of the hospitals 
have been wofully depleted. The best and 
most experienced physicians and surgeons 
have answered the call of the army and a 
large number of the most experienced nurses 
have left for the army. Of 2,300 graduates 
in medicine, not fewer than 1,900 internes 
have been lost by the hospitals, The num- 
ber of orderlies and other hospital employes 
who have been drafted is very large indeed. 
A yet greater disorganization is imminent: 
thirty thousand physicians have already en- 
tered the -Medical Reserve Corps, and 
20,000 or-30,000 more will be needed. From 
50,000 to 75,000 nurses will be required for 
the army. 

These were some of the facts that con- 
fronted delegates to the twentieth annual 
convention of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, which met last week in Atlantic 
City. Dr. Arthur B. Ancker, president of 
the association, after calling attention to 
some of them, went on to say: 

The civil hospitals have unhesitating- 
ly accepted calls for war service. They 
expect further calls of various kinds. 
Official announcement has been made, 
however, by the surgeon-general of the 
army, that civil hospitals will not be 
used for the present by this department 
for the care of returned soldiers. Limited 
use is now being made of certain civil 
hospitals for this purpose. The ex- 
tension and development of existing civil 
hospitals, under government direction, 
has been advocated as a necessary policy 
instead of the present plan of using con- 
verted army posts and federal hospitals, 
and also the building and equipping of 
special military hospitals. The former 
would seem to be consistent with 
economy, and with efficiency of service 
to both the military and civil popula- 
tion. It would not result in the complete 
breaking up of the clinical and nursing 
organizations of the civil hospitals. It 
should cost less than for independent 
construction and new equipment.. These 
policies are worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Wise statesmanship will prompt 
those representing the civil hospitals, 
individually and collectively, to antici- 
pate that the government will later 
make a wider use of civil hospitals for 
returned soldiers, If the war continues 
long, necessity will compel such action. 
It is our obvious duty to help the War 
Department foresee these hospital war 
needs, as well as the needs of the civil 
population, and to plan to meet them 
constructively. 

The surgeon-general’s office was repre- 
sented at the convention by Col. Winford H. 
Smith, M. D., who acknowledged the debt of 
gratitude due to American hospitals for their 
practical service, and said that the surgeon- 
general understood the spirit of unrest 
among the hospital managers, but the con- 
ditions of war were such that it was im- 
possible for military hospitals to utilize, 
wholly or in part, the civil hospitals to a 
large extent. He said that facilities for 


500,000 beds were to be provided abroa 
and for 200,000 beds in this country; th 
already 60,000 beds have been provided fe 

The methods of reconstruction and rf 
habilitation were such that, in his opinio 
it is impossible to utilize existing hospita 
The surgeon-general does not intend to mi 
tarize existing hospitals and colleges, b 
rather wishes to cooperate and afhliate wi 
them. 

The Military Service Committee of t 
association, -of which Dr. S. S. Goldwat 
is chairman and Richard P. Borden, of F: 
River, Mass.,. secretary, disagreed ~ wi 
the attitude taken by the surgeon-genera 
ofice. According to this committee, the e 
isting civil hospitals could and should ha 
been more utilized by the government, a1 
it was their opinion that the government w 
finally be compelled to utilize the civil he 
pitals to a great extent. Dr. Goldwater e 
pressed the opinion that, with the need: 
conservation of building materials, and wi 
the difficulty that will be experienced in co 
structing hospitals for from 500,000 to 70: 
000 beds, it will be almost impossible not 
make more use of present hospital faciliti: 
There is no reason, he said, why the lar 
facilities of hospitals for operating, X-r% 
laboratory and other purposes, should not 
used. It is much less costly to enlarge t 
dormitory and ward facilities of present he 
pitals than to build new ones. He thoug 
that in the large industrial centers it wou 
also be possible to consolidate the work of 
number of hospitals, thus releasing some e 
isting hospitals for military use. 

The opinion of the officers of the associ 
tion was upheld by the experience of t 
Vancouver (Canada) General Hospit: 
where a very large number of return 
soldiers are being treated at present, ai 
where the civil hospital facilities have be 
utilized with great satisfaction to all co 
cerned. Major Haywood, of Toronto, ho 
ever, found in his experience as head of 
hospital in that city that it is very diffier 
to control returned soldiers in a civil he 
pital. Soldiers must have discipline, 
said, and returned soldiers are very di 
cult persons to discipline. They should r 
be allowed to get out of the control of t 
military arm, and should be treated in sp 
cial military hospitals. 

The shortage of nurses was discussed al: 
With 700,000 hospital beds to be provid 
for, there will be a need for from 70,000 
75,000 trained nurses. The surgeon-genera 
office has called for 25,000 nurses by Ja 
uary 1, 1919, and an additional 25,000 
July 1, 1919, According to Jane A. Delar 
director of the Department of Nursing 
the American Red Cross, there have alrea 
been enrolled in the Nurses’ Reserve Cor 
17,197 trained nurses, over 14,000 of whe 
have actually gone into service. The: tho 
sand training schools in the country gra 
uate, annually, about 15,000 nurses. Sin 
1902, when training schools for nurses we 
established, there have been 98,000 gra 
uates; a great many of these of course, a 
not available, and a large number of the 
are needed at present in the civil hospita 
There is no doubt, therefore, that the supp 
of trained nurses at present available is e 
tirely inadequate; nor is it probable that | 
increased number of nursing pupils in t 


training schools, the special training given 
to college graduates at Vassar College, at 
the Western Reserve and other universities, 
uld be sufficient to fill the gaps made in 
ie ranks of trained nurses for military as 
ll as civil purposes. 
The solution of the problem of shortage 
nurses lies, according to Miss N. E. W. 
oodrich, dean of the Army School of Nurs- 
ing, in the establishment of a new school of 
nursing by the surgeon-general’s office. Ac- 
cording to Miss Goodrich, a large number 
of intelligent women are available who could 
and should take up the training for the nurs- 
ing profession. There are not fewer than 
705,000 women in high schools, with 134,000 
graduates annually; these and many of the 
tollexe women could and should furnish the 
Jargest number of nurses needed. Already, 
‘she said, 500 high school graduates have en- 
foled for the Army Nurse Corps, and there 
is an application list of over 8,000, of whom 
2,000 have been already accepted. By Jan- 
uary 1, 1919, Miss Goodrich claimed that 
5,000 pupil nurses will have been enrolled 
and will have begun their training. These 
upils will get intensive training for three 
ears in the various subjects, besides prac- 
ical training in the military hospitals; they 
will study public health and industrial nurs- 
ing. Their monthly allowance is $15 with 
uniforms and maintenance. They will be 
‘sent, for training, to the various military 
ase hospitals, and arrangements for their 
aining will also be made by the coopera- 
on of civil hospitals. As to the problem 
yhat to do with these nurses in the future, 
iss Goodrich claimed that there will be 
yailable employment for them, especially 
n the fields of public health, industrial and 
siting nursing. 
Such optimistic opinions, held by those 
‘who have been at the head of the nursing 
profession for the last decade or more, were 
not shared by the officers of the association 
and its Military Service Committee, nor by 
Many of the superintendents and managers 
of hospitals present. Mr. Borden contended 
that it will be absolutely impossible to re- 
it the needed number of nurses by the 
means proposed. He said that the solution 
the problem lies not in the organization 
of an army school with 5,000 or even 10,000 
pupil nurses; that there will still be a short- 
Ze of from 25,000 to 50,000 nurses; that the 
aining given to the pupils in the Army 
hool for Nurses will not enable military 
hospitals to avail themselves of the service 
of these nurses within the next six months or 
year. It was also felt, he said, that this 
an is not just to the large number of in- 
felligent women who are lured into the nurs- 
ng profession without a very reasonable as- 
urance of a proper and efficient training in 
Il branches of nursing, and a likelihood for 
femunerative employment after graduation. 
_ According to the opinion of those who are 
the head of various hospitals, the only 
lution of the problem of shortage of nurses 
in the schools attached to the hospitals, 
the training of hospital assistants. The 
ber of these hospital assistants could be 
nost unlimited, for there would be no such 
tducational requirements as those of the 
ining school. These hospital assistants 
ed not be trained for long periods, and six 
onths’ or a year’s instruction in practical 
nursing, in hospitals, would probably be suffi- 
bient to fit them for assistantships and for 
hg in military hospitals. Especially 
puld this be sufficient in such branches of 
‘hursing as, for instance, attendance upon the 
rned crippled and wounded soldiers, 


© largest number of nurses will be re- 
ed. An additional benefit of this scheme 
d be the possible use of these hospital 


[Continued on page 27] 
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Conserving Public Health 
SAVING BUTTER FATS 


Probably you have watched a waiter in a hotel or 
restaurant fish around in a bowl with a fork or his 
fingers for a portion of butter to be served to you. “And 
you wondered how many hands had handled the but- 


ter before it reached you. If you thought about it at 
all you must have concluded that to have an uncovered 
bowl exposed to dirt and handling was not a very sani- 
tary way to serve butter. 

Now-a-days the leading hospitals, hotels, restau- 
rants, clubs, steamships and dining cars use the 
SANITARY BUTTER SERVING MACHINE 
which, in addition to its efficiency, absolutely precludes 
the possibility of spreading disease germs due to the 
butter being touched by the hands, exposed to dirt, or 
coming in contact with ice and water. 

The SANITARY BUTTER SERVING MA- 
CHINE has been endorsed by the Food Administra- 
tion because it conserves butter fats. This machine 
has demonstrated a saving as high as 331% per cent in 
butter and helped solve the labor problem by doing 
away with the icing and cutting of butter before meals. 
So there is an economic as well as sanitary reason for 
its use. 

Your club, favorite hotel, or restaurant, the settle- 
ment house or institution you are interested in should 
serve butter in this, the most sanitary, efficient and 
economical way. 

Write for Particulars 


BUTTER SERVING MACHINE CO. 


(Incorporated ) 
303 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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HIRING and FIRING 


A Booklet Issued by the Industrial Service 
Bureau, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


HIS statement of the problems involved in se- 

curing and selecting an adequate number of em- 

ployes has been prepared by LEE K. FRANKEL, 
PH.D., Third Vice-President, and ALEXANDER 
FLEISHER, PH.D., Supervisor, ‘Welfare Division, 
with the co-operation of LAURA S. SEYMOUR. 


It seeks to develop from the experience of a large 
number of successful and progressive organizations, 
suggestions which will be of help to others. All the 
methods mentioned have proven of value. The 
company is using many in dealing with its own 
21,000 employes. 


This booklet is the first of a series dealing with 
the Human Factor in Industry. The Industrial 
Service Bureau welcomes correspondence on ques- 


tions relating to the subject. 


You can secure a copy by addressing the 


WELFARE DIVISION 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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War and the Civil Hospitals 
[Continued from page 25] 


assistants within six months from the be- 
ginning of training. Moreover the gradua- 
tion of a large number of hospital assistants 
‘will not create the same problem of what to 
‘do with them in the future, as many of them 
'would probably not enter the nursing pro- 
fession, while others may take it up by 
‘thorough additional training. 

One of the many reasons for a shortage 
of nurses was alleged by Mrs. Greeley, coun- 
sel for the Committee for National Defense, 
to be the unsatisfactory status of the nurses. 
Mrs. Greeley claimed that the status of 
nurses in the hospitals abroad is very un- 
‘satisfactory. They have no rank, are not 
always properly treated, and often suffer 
‘many humiliations due to the fact that 150,- 
000 hospital orderlies abroad are trained to 
‘respect only rank or the insignia of rank, 
and do not give obedience to anyone without 
them. In Canada and Australia, this evil 
has already been remedied, and she urged the 
association to support the bill before Con- 
gress [see the Survey for September 21, page 
698} which provides for the giving of rela- 
‘tive rank to the nurses, without commission 
| or pay, the rank proposed ranging from sec- 
ond lieutenant for assistant nurses to major 
for directors and superintendents of the 
Nurses’ Army Corps. 

! Hospitals and health insurance was the 
subject of a discussion opened by John A. 
Lapp, director of investigation of the Ohio 
ealth and Old Age Insurance Commission. 
Seven states already have insurance com- 
‘missions, said Mr. Lapp, three of which re- 
ported in fayor of and ‘one against health 
insurance. The rest have not yet reported. 
The irreducible benefits of health insurance 
‘are cash payments and medical treatment. 
The present medical treatment, he said, given 
| by state workmen’s compensation laws, is 
very inadequate, the most liberal in this re- 
_ spect being the federal law. The Penn- 
sylvania law is the most illiberal, since it 
allows medical benefit only during fourteen 
days, with a maximum cost of $25. 
_ The object of health insurance, said Mr. 
‘Lapp, is the rehabilitation of men. There 
Was a time when man power was cheap, and 
many men were thrown onto the industrial 
scrap heap. Now the opinion has at last 
prevailed that man power must be conserved. 
The prevention of disease and the _rehabili- 
tation of industrial workers are the corner- 
“stones of health insurance. There is no 
doubt that hospitals must and will be the 
centers of all rehabilitation, but they should 
eo be expected to assume the cost; charity 
is no longer needed. If health insurance is 
-to be adopted, the hospital facilities of the 
country must be greatly enlarged. Mr. Lapp 
spoke of malingering, which is often men- 
tioned as an objection to the introduction 
_ of health insurance. This objection is ab- 
surd, according to Mr. Lapp, there being 
only a fraction of 1 per cent of malingerers 
under the health insurance act in England. 
The association has not taken a stand on the 
health insurance question, but has appointed 
a committee to determine the various points 
which must be insisted upon by it whenever 
insurance laws are enacted. 
{ Many other subjects were discussed in the 
“various sections of the association. In the 
section on Out-Patient work, Michael M. 
‘Davis, Jr., of Boston, discussed Avoiding 
_Venereal Disease. The Relation of Social 
Service to the Successful Treatment of 
_Venereal Diseases in Hospitals and Dis- 
_ pensaries was the topic of an address by 
Ma M. Cannon, chief of social service, 


» Massachusetts General Hospital. A Social 
Worker at a Mission Desk was the theme 


presented by Janet Thorington, registrar of 
ma {Continued on page 29] 


Corn Belt Farm Loans 


offered and recommended by The Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company—the Oldest Bank in Chicago. 


These loans are all secured by First Mortgages on 
improved farms of established value in the Corn Belt — the 
safest farm loan section in the United States. They are 
made only after thorough and exhaustive personal inves- 
tigation and never for more than one-half the value of 
the land alone. 

No investor purchasing these mortgages has ever failed 
to receive principal and interest when due. 


At present, these loans are being sold to net 5%. 


A detailed list and description of loans aggregating 
any amount you state, will be sent upon request. 


Our service includes the examination and 
approval of title by the Bank's own attorneys, an 
inspection of the property by our own salaried exam- 
iner, the certification that all taxes are paid as they 
mature, the collection and remittance of interest and 
principal, and the facilities for renewal or substitu- 
tion of mortgages at current rates, all without charge 
to the investor. 


FARM LOAN DEPARTMENT 
F. W. THOMPSON, Vice-President (in Charge) 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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CAPITAL AND SURPLUS —ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
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HAND SCREWS and CLAMPS 


Have you had trouble in finding the proper 
clamp for your requirements ? 


In our 16-page catalog of Hand Screws and Clamps 
we show a very large variety for every conceivable 
purpose. We have them of Wood, Iron and Steel, 
plain and adjustable, rapid acting, etc. For carpen- 
ters, wood workers, machinists, etc. 


Catalog No. 153 upon request 


HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER & CO. 
HARDWARE, TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


‘ NEW YORK, SINCE 184 4TH AVE. and 13TH ST. J 


Teaching Materialforthe Autumn _ For Your Private Library—Alphabetic 
WAR AND FAMILY SOLIDARITY Index For Clippings On Social Work 
By MARY E. RICHMOND ve: 

A brief gathering together of Red Cross Home Service Do ha ek from The Survey, newspapers, 
experience under the following sub-topics: Unstable Hus- and other sources, clippings and references 
bands and Fathers, Unstable Wives and Mothers, The social work? 

Recently Married, The Unmarried Soldier or Sailor, The on social work! 


Responsible Head of Family, ¥ je C % 2 shes car : ‘ “ ° 
Sky Eig ener ‘Pion: mous, a We Can. Do i BESTOOL subject index will control this in a 


re ve 4 ae. ‘ logical manner, by simple alphabetical arrangement. 
SOCIAL CASE WORKERS AND BETTER Adaptable to any file. Address Bestool System, 
INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS West New Brighton, N. Y. 


By SHELBY M. HARRISON 


An interesting setting forth of the relation between in- 


dividual work, case by se, and ial f yo sub- 
headings “include: The ‘Cave ‘Method’ of “Teaching Cae Rye Beach School for Backward 


Committees as Educational Centers, Relation Between Labor . 
Conditions and Social Conditions, The Case Worker’s ‘Con- Children 
2 a Ni Bi aici Improvement. 24 pages with cover. 311 Post Road, Rye, N. Y. 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION For Information Address 
130 East 22nd Street, New York City Mrs. Anna F, Bérault 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION 


[EWIS® CoNncER 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


ECONOMICAL, 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing In 
9 | Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 


Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
mand ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
®» and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and 
=) Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
Ss? (Sf tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
fi well put up, and witha! so efficient. 


AT DEALERS 
GINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ENGLISH-ITALIAN PHRASE BOOK 


FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


A phrase book for social workers, teachers, physi- 


cians and nurses. Heavy cover paper. Postpaid, 
75 cents. Physicians’ Supplement, 25 cents a copy. 
Remit by check or money order; payable to 


ANNA T. WALLER (Morristown, New Jersey) 


How 200 Children Live and Learn 
By R. R. Reeder 


Superintendent of the Cottage Homes and School of 
the Orphan Asylum Society in the City of New York. 


An illuminating study of life and education in a 
cottage institution. 
Price $1.25. By mail, $1.35 


THE SURVEY 


112 East 19 Street New York 


MANAGEMENT. 


Essential to Health and | 
Comfort 


Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 
equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
thrcws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress - 
if not properly protected. 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


Dry out light and fluffy as 


mia Insist on seeing our trace 


mark and name—Excel- 
sior Quilted Mattress 
°} Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
lengthen its life. 


A single trial will convince. 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


15 Laight Street, New York, N. Y. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING INSTITUTIONAL TRADE « 


Dry Goods 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO. 


Hardware, Tools and Supplies 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 
Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


Electric Clock Systems 
LOCKWOOD & ALMQUIST, Inc. 
112 East 19th Street, New}York City 


484 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Greceries 
SEEMAN BROS. 
Hudson and North Moore Sts., New York 
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WORKERS WANTED 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S HEBREW 
[ASSOCIATION of Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
requires a superintendent. Experience as an 
/organizer of girls’ work absolutely essential. 
State qualifications and salary expected. 
Apply Mrs. ArtHur Sotomon, Tuckahoe, 


WANTED—Secretary for state organiza- 
tion, interested in industrial conditions for 
women. Address 2880, SurvEy. 


WANTED—MATRON or housekeeper, 
preferably an assistant superintendent ~in 
a school for Jewish delinquent girls, one 
hour’s ride from New York City. Address 
2885 SuRVEY. 


WANTED—County agents for dependent 
children ; salary $1200. Only women of train- 
ing and experience eligible. Address Miss 
H. Ina Curry, State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, 105 East 22nd Street, New York City. 


WANTED—by college professor and his 
wife, both social workers, a trained dietitian 
‘to take complete charge of cooking, buying 
and serving of food and management of 
household. Kindergartener lives in family 
and has charge of three children. Both en- 
joy all privileges of family with standard- 
ized hours and opportunity for recreation 
and advancement. Possibility of developing 
community kitchen. Address 2887 Survey. 


DAY NURSERY and Temporary Home 
in Eastern city desires trained nurse as 
social worker; $60 a month and mainte- 
nance. Address 2889, Survey. 


GENERAL VISITOR by organization 
-interested in care of delinquent women, 
must be experienced case worker, woman 
preferably between the age of 25 and 40, 
“must be Episcopalian. Apply Room 152, 2 
East 24th St. ’Phone Gramercy 1510. 


WANTED—A trained statistician with a 
broad vision. Write the Nationat Socrar 
| Unir OrcGanization, 1820 Freeman Ave- 
nue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


EXPERT in placing out and boarding 
children seeks position. Graduate of School 
of Philanthropy. Many years’ experience 
in various fields of social activities. Will- 
ing to start with $2,000; leaving the city no 
objection. Address 2883, Survey. 


YOUNG LAWYER,’ draft exempt, po- 
litically prominent as campaign manager, 
desires temporary or permanent connection; 
experienced organizer and director; capable 
executive; able speaker; successful in sub- 
scription drives; publicity and advertising 


experience; moderate remuneration. Ad- 
dress 2872, Survey. 


tering to public, wants position as executive 
manager of manufacturers cafeteria or 
lunch-room. Ten years’ institutional ex- 
perience. Have had course in institutional 
organization and administration and in food 
administration at Columbia University, New 
York City. Have training as social worker. 
_ Economical manager. Have had_ present 
position for years. References. $1,800 to 
h start. Address 2884, Survey. 


__. WELL EDUCATED YOUNG WOMAN 
desires position as superintendent in chil- 
_ dren’s institution having filled similar ca- 
pacity. Address 2886 Survey. 


REFINED WOMAN, experienced in ca- _ 


Meta st hRVEY FOR OGTOBER 5, 


War and the Civil Hospitals 
[Continued from page 27] 


the Boston Dispensary. There were papers 
on hospital construction, planning of hos- 
pitals, heat and power plant economy in hos- 
pitals, etc. The American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation and the American Association of 
Hospital Social Workers also held meetings 
during the convention. 

The association adopted the following im- 
portant resolutions at its final session: 


1. That male employes of hospitals, 
when necessary to their institutions 
should, whenever possible, be exempted 
from the army. 

2. That the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation should cooperate with the govern- 
ment in its work for venereal disease 
control. 

3. That civil hospitals be urged to 
train a large number of hospital assis- 
tants. 

4, That the United States government 
be urged to conserve the medical staff 
of hospitals by organizing a special civil 
hospital medical corps. 

5. That exemption of physicians from 
the draft be standardized for the local 
boards. 

6. That the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation endorse the survey of available 
nurses undertaken by the Red Cross. 

7. That army nurses in captivity be 
entitled to full pay. 

8. That the Army Training School for 
Nurses should insure a complete train- 
ing, and that the welfare of the nurse 
be guarded. 

9. That, for the sake of hospital con- 
servation, the existing hospital facilities 
be utilized, to avoid duplication, espe- 
cially the operating, X-ray and labora- 
tory equipments. 

10. That Congress be urged to exempt 
donations to hospitals from inheritance 
tax. 


G. M. P. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


More Recipes For Firry. By Francis Lowe 
Smith. Whitcomb & Barrows. 225 pp. 
Price $1.50; by mail of the Survey $1.60. 

A History oF THE UNITED STATES FOR GRAM- 
MAR ScHoots. By Reuben Gold Thwaites 
and Calvin Noyes Kendall. Houghton 
Mifflin Co, 511 pp. Price $1.20; by mail 
of the Survey $1.40. 

THe War-Workers. By E. M. Delafield. 
Alfred A. Knopf. 295 pp. Price $1.50; 
by mail of the Survey $1.62. 

CHOOSING A PLAy. By Gertrude E. Johnson. 
H. W. Wilson Co. 38 pp. Price $.45; by 
mail of the Survey $.48. 

One HuNpDRED-PorTION WaR TIME RECIPES, 
WHEATLESS, ECONOMICAL, ‘TESTED. By 
Bertha E. Nettleton. J. B. Lippincott. 43 
pp. Price $1; by mail of the Survey $1.04. 

THE BusINEss OF THE HouseHOLD. By C. W. 
Taber. J. B. Lippincott Co. 438 pp. Price 
$2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 

THE FUTURE OF GERMAN INDUSTRIAL Exports. 
By S. Herzog. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
196 pp. Price $1; by mail of the Sur- 
vEY $1.10. 

HYGIENE OF THE Eyz. By Wm. Campbell 
Posey. J. B. Lippincott Co. 344 pp. Price 
$4; by mail of the Survey $4.20. 

HoMEe AND Community Hyciene. By Jean 
Broadhurst. J. B. Lippincott Co. 428 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of the Survey $2.15. 


EXPERIENCED WOMAN desires posi- 
tion as matron or housemother in children’s 
home. References. Address 2888, Survey. 


WOMAN with six years’ successful ex- 
perience as headworker in settlement seeks 
position as executive. Address 2890 Survey. 


TOPICS 29 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly insertions; 
copy unchanged throughout the month 


Order pamphlets from publishers 


An AccounTING SYSTEM FOR A CooPERATIVE STORE. 
By Earl Browder. 16 pp. 5 cts. Published by 
The Cooperative League of America, 2 West 
13 St., New York. 


For Vatvge Recervep. A Discussion of Industrial 
Pensions. John A. Fitch. Reprinted from the 
Survey. 5 cts. Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 St., New York. 

Girts anpD Kuaxt. Winthrop D. Lane. Reprinted 
from the Survey. 10 cts. Survey Associates, 
Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


ImmicRATION LitERATURE distributed by National 
Liberal Immigration League, P. O. Box 1261, 
New York. Arguments free on request. 

Maxkinc tHE Boss Erricient. 
a New Industrial Régime. 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. 


You SHoutp Know Asour Crepir Unions. A 
manual furnished gratis upon request. Massa- 
chusetts Credit Union Association, 73 Devon- 
shire St., Boston. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month, four weekly inser- 
tions; copy unchanged throughout the month 


American Physical Education Review; nine issues 
(October to June); $3 official organ for the 
American Physical Education Association. Orig- 
inal articles of scientific and practical value, 
news notes, bibliographies and book reviews. 
American Physical Education Association, 93 
Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


A Bibliography of Social Service. By F. Ernest 
Johnson, Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, 105 E. 22 St., N. Y. C. Price 
$10 per hundred. 10 cents per copy. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hygiene. 
50 Union Square, New York. 


Public Health Nurse; monthly; $2 a year; pub- 
lished by National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


Southern Workman; illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad. 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 


The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2; 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


I am Public Opinion | 


A LL men fear me! I declare that Uncle Sam 

shall not go to his knees to beg you to buy 
his bonds. That is no position for a fighting man. 
But if you have the money to buy and do not buy, 
I will make this No Man’s Land for you! 


I will judge you not by an allegiance expressed 
in mere words. 
I will judge you not by your mad cheers as our 


boys march away to whatever fate may have in 
store for them. 


I will judge you not by the warmth of the tears 
you shed oyer. the lists of the dead and the injured 
that come to us from time to time. 

I will judge you not by your uncovered head and 
solemn mien as our maimed in battle return to our 
shores for loving care. 

But, as wise as I am just, I will judge you by 
the material aid you give to the fighting men who 
are facing death that you may live and move and 
have your being in a world made safe. 

I warn you—don’t talk patriotism over here un- 
less your money is talking victory Over There. 


I am public opinion! As I judge, all men stand 
or fall! 


Buy U.S. Gov't Bonds 4th Liberty Loan 


Contributed through Div. of Advertising 
United States Gov’t Comm. on Public 


This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 
Bauscu & Loms OpTicaL COMPANY 
Rocuester, N. Y. : 
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Surviy ASSOCIATES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding ofhcer, ete. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 

If you seck an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 

If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals. | 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply, and pamph- 
lets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 

If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands, 


WARTIME SERVICE 
66 OW the Survey can serve” 

was the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in the war, 
in our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 


and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory 
is one of several steps in carrying 


out this commission, The executives 
of these organizations will answer 
questions or offer counsel to individ- 
uals and local organizations in ad- 
justing their work to emergent war- 
time demands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in ated bat INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month 
for each additional line. No contracts for less 
than three months. Additional charge of $1 for 
each change of copy during three-month period, 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Athletics, Amer. Phy. Education Assn. 
Birth Registration, AasPiM. 
Blindness, Neps. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Nesw. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 


Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org, Dept. 
Charters, Sno. 


CHILD WELFARE 


Natl. Child Labor Com, 

Nat. Child Welf. Asgn. 

Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child-Helping. 
Child Labor, Ncerc, Aaspim, Nesw, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch. and Soe. Ser., Fecca. 
General War-Time Commission of the Churches. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. ‘ 
Publie Ownership League of Amer. 
Short Ballot Org, 

Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Commission Government, Sxo. 
Conservation, Cem, 

{of vision], Nepn, 

Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, CLa, 
Cooperation, Cia. 
Correction, Nesw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Com. on Ch, and Country Life, Fecca. 
County Ywea, 
Crime, Sa, 
Cripples, Red Cross Inst. for Crippled and Dis- 
abled Men. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp, 


EDUCATION 


Amer, Physical Education Assn. 
Cooperative League of America, 


Natl. Board of the Ywea. 

Public Ownership League of Amer, 

Russell Sage Fdn., Diy. of Ed. 

Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hz. 

Electoral Reform, T1, Apri. 

Employment, Natl, Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er, Rar. 

Exhibits, Aasprm, Neps. 

Feeblemindedness, Nema. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Race Betterment Foundation. 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 


Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygiene Assn. 
Amer. Soc. for Cont, of Cancer. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca, 
Eugenics Registry, 
Mass. Soc. for Social Hygiene. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt, Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prey. of Blindness, 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing, 
Nesw, Newa, Rar, 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, Aat. 
Home Economics, Anga, 
Home Work, Neue. 
Hospitals, Naspr, 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywea, Apga, 


IMMIGRATION 


Im. Aid, Council of Jewish Wom. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywea. 

Industrial Education, Rerepm. 


INDUSTRY 


Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywea. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom, Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind, Dept. 
Nesw, Newa, Niws, Niucan. 
Insanity, Nem, 
Institutions, Anga. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nete. 

Legislative Reform, Arr, 


LIBRARIES 


Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 
Mental Hygiene, Crym, Nemu, 
Mountain Whites, Rese. 

Municipal Government, Arai, Nrs. 
Negro Training, H1, Nivcan, T1. 
Neighborhood ork, Nrs. 
Nursing, Apua, Norun. 

Open Air Schools, Nasrt. 
Peonage, Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa, 

Physical Training, Area, Pras, Weces, 
Prostitution, Asus, Mssu. 
Protection Women Workers, NTas. 
Public Health, Norun. 

Race Betterment, Er, 


RACE PROBLEMS 


Er, Niucan, Rear. 

Hampton Institute. 

Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop, 
Russell.Sage Fdn., South Highland Diy. 
Tuskegee Institute. 


Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer, 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
Napywca, Nwweyrmca, Arza, Wecs, 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, 


Sanatoria, Nasr. 
Self-Government, Nuww. 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements, 
Sex Education, Asua, Mssu, 
Schools, Auga, H1, Tr. 

Short Ballot, Sno. 
Social Hygiene, Asua, Mssu. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Com. on Ch, and Soc. Service, Fecca, 
Natl. League on Urban Conditions Among Negro 
Nwweymca, Pora,' Wecs. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Natl. Conference of Social Work, 
Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 


Statistics, Rsr, 


SURVEYS f 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex, 
Nemu, Praa, Newa. 


National Travelers Aid Society. 
lacyw. “ 


Tuberculosis Naspr, 
Vocational Education, Nee, Rsr, 
Unemployment, AALt, 


TRAVELERS AID | 


WAR RELIEF 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ Work of E 


Gwec, Nwweymca, ReicpM, 


WOMEN 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 
Natl. League for Woman’s Service. 
Natl, League of Wom. Workers, 
Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 


Work for Soldiers, Natl. War Work Council, 
Y. M. C. Assns, of U. S., Gwee, 

War Camp Community Service. ; 

Working Girls, Iacyw, Nras, Nuww. wd 


ALPHABETICAL LIST i 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 

New York. For national employment service for 
mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; n 
taining labor standards; workmen’s cope 
health insurance; efficient law enforcement. we 


AMERICAN ASSN, FOR STUDY AND ae 

VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude 

B. Knipp, exec. mad 1211 Cathedral St., 

more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 

struction; adequate obstetrical care; birth registra- 

tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultations, — 
4 


: 


. 


WERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
‘Miss Cora Winchell, sec’y, Teachers College, 
ew York. Organized’ for betterment of condi- 
yns in home, school, institution and community. 
ublishers Journal of Home Economics. 1211 
athedral St., Baltimore, Md. : 


MERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSO- 
TATION—William Burdick, M.D., pres., McCoy 
all, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Persis B. McCurdy, 
fing sec’y, 93 Westford Ave., Springfield, Mass. 
ject to awaken a wider and more intelligent 
terest in physical education. Annual member- 


1ip fee $3 includes magazine. 


M, PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 
EAGUE—Wm. D. Foulke, pres.; C. G. Hoag, 
‘e’y; 801 Franklin Bank Bldg., Philadelphia. Ad- 
yeates a rational and fundamental reform in elect- 
g representatives. Pamphlet free. Membership $1. 


HE AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—105 W. 40 St., New York. For the re- 
sion of prostitution, the reduction of venereal 
iseases, said ths promotion of sound sex education. 
nformation and catalogue of pamphlets upon re- 
uest. Associate Membership, $2.00; Annual, $5.00; 
staining, $10.00. Memberships include quarterly 
jagazine and monthly bulletin. 


MERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
1F CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
xéc. sec’y; 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissemi- 
ate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
reatment and prevention. Publications free on 
equest. Annual membership dues, $3. 


OOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
dq. Perky, ck £) 2 W. 13 St., New York. 
fo spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
nd give expert adyice concerning all phases of 
}onsumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 
neludes monthly, Cooperative Consumer, 


Iweentcs REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
Yhancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. 

llogg, sec’y; Prof. O. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 
\ public service for knowledge about human in- 
leritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
HMalities. Literature free. 


‘EDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
HRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
: denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
gen'l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 

on the Church and Social Service; 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; Miss Grace 
_ W. Sims, office sec’y. 


\ Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’y. 


“Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 

| Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles O. Gill, sec’y; 104 N. Third Sti, 

Columbus, Ohio. : 


Strengthen America Campaign, Charles Stelzle, 
mgr. 


JENERAL WAR-TIME COMMISSION OF THE 
URCHES—Constituted by the Federal Council 
the Churches of Christ in America. Robert E. 
r, ch’m; William Adams Brown, sec’y; Gay- 
lo s. White, asso. sec’y. Coordinates the work of 
iominational and inter-denominational war-time 
nmissions; surveys camp conditions; promotes 
rection of inter-church buildings; other general 
wat-time work. 105 East 22 Street, New York. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; 
G, P. Phenix, vice-prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; 
H. Scoville, sec’y; Hampton, Va. Trains 
n and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
ernment school. Free illustrated literature. 


RANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
(NATIONAL) — Headquarters, 146 
n St., New York. Helen inkler, ch’n. 
Greet: girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
aide: as international system of safeguarding. 
vorducts National Americanization program. 


COLLEGIATE SOCIALIST SOCIETY— 

W. Laidler, sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 

To promote an intelligent interest in s0- 
among college men and women. Annual 

ership, $2, $5 and $25; includes quarterly, 
e Socialis 


Bi 
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i SOCIETY FOR S80- 
‘C.—50 Beacon St., Boston; 
Eliot; acting sec’y, L. V. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Moor- 
field Storey, pres.; John R. Shillady, sec’y; 70 
Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored 
Americans the common rights of American citizen- 
ship. Furnishes information regarding race dis- 
crimination, lynching, etc. Membership, 10,000, 
with 100 branches. Membership, $1 upwards. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen R. Lovejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York, 35 State branches. Industria] and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
—Chas. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New York. Originates and publishes exhibit mate- 
rial which visualizes conditions affecting the health 
and education of children. Cooperates with com- 
munities, educators and organizations through ex- 
hibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sq., 
New-York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education, social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies, 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects: To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures, publish literature 
of movement—samples free, quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Julia C. Lathrop, pres., Washington, D. C.; Wil- 
liam T. Cross, gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, 
Chicago. General organization to discuss principles 
of humanitarian effort and increase efficiency of 
agencies. Publishes proceedings annual meetings. 
Monthly bulletin, pamphlets, ete. Information 
bureau. Membership, $3. 46th annual meeting 
June 1-8, 1919, Atlantic City. Main divisions and 
chairmen: , 


Children, Henry W. Thurston, 
Delinquents and Correction, Cyrus B. Adams, 
Health, Dr. C. E.-A. Winslow. 


Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Joanna C. Colcord. 

Industrial and Economic Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Frances Ingram. 
Mental Hygiene, Maj. Frankwood E. Williams, 
Mona's RC, 


Organization of Social Forces, William J. Norton. 
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PREFACE TO ENGLISH EDITION 


OME time ago I was asked to prepare a memorandum 
on the subject of Workshop Committees, for presen- 
tation to the British Association, as a part of the report 
of a special sub-committee studying industrial unrest. 

The following pages contain the gist of that memorandum, 
and are now issued in this form for the benefit of some of 
those interested in the problem who may not see the original 
report. 


I have approached the subject with the conviction that the 
worker’s desire for more scope in his working life can best 
be satisfied by giving him some share in the directing of it; 
if not of the work itself, at least of the conditions under which 
it is carried out. I have tried, therefore, to work out in some 
detail the part which organisations of workers might play in 
works administration. And believing as I do, that the exist- 
ing industrial system, with all its faults and injustices, must 
still form the basis of any future system, I am concerned to 
show that a considerable development of joint action between 
management and workers is possible, even under present con- 
ditions. 


Many of the ideas put forward are already incorporated 
to a greater or lesser degree in the institutions of these works, 
but these notes are not intended, primarily, as an account of 
our experiments, still less as a forecast of the future plans 
of this firm. Our own experience and hopes do however, 
form the basis of much here written, and have inevitably 
influenced the general line of thought followed. 


C. G. RENOLD, 


Hans Renold Limited, Manchester. 
Burnage Works. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HROUGHOUT the following notes it is assumed 

that the need is realised for a new orientation of 

ideas with regard to industrial management. It is 

further assumed that the trend of such ideas must 
be in the direction of a devolution of some of the functions 
and responsibilities of management on to the workers them- 
selves. These notes, therefore, are concerned mainly with 
considering how far this devolution can be carried under 
present conditions, and the necessary machinery for enabling 
it to operate. 

Before passing, however, to detailed schemes, it is worth 
considering briefly what the aims of this devolution are. 

It must be admitted that the conditions of industrial life 
fail to satisfy the deeper needs of the workers, and that it 
is this failure, even more than low wages, which, is responsible 
for much of their general unrest. Now the satisfaction to be 
derived from work depends upon its being a means of self- 
expression. This again depends on the power of control 
exercised by the individual over the materials and processes 
used, and the conditions under which the work is carried out, 
or in the case of complicated operations, where the individual 
can hardly be other than a ‘“‘cog in the machine,’—on the 
willingness, understanding, and imagination with which he 
undertakes such a role. In the past the movement in industry, 
in this respect, has been all in the wrong direction, namely, a 
continual reduction of freedom, initiative, and interest, in- 
volving an accentuation of the ‘“‘cog-in-the-machine”’ status. 
Moreover, it has too often produced a “cog” blind and un- 
willing, with no perspective or understanding of the part it 
plays in the general mechanism of production, or even in any 
one particular series of operations. 

Each successive step in the splitting up and specialising of 
operations has been taken with a view to promoting efficiency 
of production, and there can be no doubt that efficiency, in a 
material sense, has been achieved thereby, and the productivity 
of industry greatly increased. This has been done, however, 
at the cost of pleasure and interest in work, and the problem 
now is how far these could be restored, as, for instance, by 
some devolution of management responsibility on to the 
workers, and how far such devolution is possible under the 
competitive capitalist system, which is likely to dominate in- 
dustry for many long years to come. 

Under the conditions of capitalist industry any scheme of 
devolution of management can only stand provided it in- 
volves no net loss of productive efficiency. It is believed, 
however, that even within these limits, considerable progress 
in this direction is possible, doubtless involving some detail 
loss, but with more than compensating gains in general effi- 
ciency. In this connection it must be remembered that the 
work of very many men, probably of most, is given more or 
less unwillingly, and even should the introduction of more 
democratic methods of business management entail a certain 
amount of loss of mechanical efficiency, due to the greater 
cumbersomeness of democratic proceedings, if it can succeed 
in obtaining more willing work and cooperation, the net gain 
in productivity would be enormous. 

Important and urgent as is this problem of rearranging 
the machinery of management to enable responsibility and 
power to be shared with the workers, another and preliminary 
step is even more pressing. This is the establishing of touch 
and understanding between employer and employed, between 
management and worker. Quite apart from the many real 
grievances under which workers in various trades are suffering 
at the present time, there is a vast amount of bad feeling, due 
to misunderstanding, on the part of each side, of the aims and 
motives of the other. Each party, believing the other to be 
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always ready to play foul, finds in every move easy evidence 
to support its bitterest suspicions. "The workers are irritated 
beyond measure by the inefficiency and blundering in organisa- 
tion and management which they detect on every side, and 
knowing nothing of business management cannot understand 
or make allowance for the enormous difficulties under which 
employers labour at the present time. Similarly, employers 
are too ignorant of trade union affairs to appreciate the prob- 
lems which the present “lightning transformation” of industry 
present to those responsible for shaping trade union policy; 


nor is the employer generally in close enough human touch to | 


realise the effect of the long strain of war work, and of the 
harassing restrictions of personal liberty. 

More important therefore than any reconstruction of man- 
agement machinery, more important even than the remedying 
of specific grievances, is the establishing of some degree of 
ordinary human touch and sympathy between management 
and men. 

This also has an important bearing on any discussion with 
regard to developing machinery for joint action. It cannot 
be emphasized too strongly that the hopefulness of any such 
attempt lies, not in the perfection of the machinery, nor even 
in the wideness of the powers of self-government granted to 
the workers, but in the degree to which touch and, if possible, 
friendliness can be established. It should be realised, for in- 
stance, by employers, that time spent on discussing and ven- 
tilating alleged grievances which turn out to be no grievances, 
may be quite as productive of understanding and good feeling — 
as the removal of real grievances. 

Passing now to constructive proposals for devolution of 
management, the subject is here dealt with mainly in two 
stages. 


Under Section I., some of the functions of management 
which most concern the workers are considered, with a view — 
to seeing how far the autocratic (or bureaucratic) secrecy and 
exclusiveness which usually surround business management, 
as far as workers are concerned, is really unavoidable, or how 
far it could be replaced by democratic discussion and joint 
action. The conclusion is that there is no reason inherent in ~ 


the nature of the questions themselves why this cannot be done 
to a very considerable extent. 


Section II deals with the second stage referred to, and 
considers the machinery needed to make such joint action, as 
is suggested in Section I, workable—a very different matter 
from admitting that in itself it is not impossible! The ap- 
parent complication of such machinery is doubtless a difficulty, 
but it is not insuperable, and is in practice less formidable 
than it seems at first sight. It must be realised, however, that 
the degree of elaboration of the machinery for joint working, 
adopted by any particular industry or firm, must be in rela- 
tion to the elaboration of the existing management system. It 
would be quite impossible for many of the refinements of dis- 
cussion and joint action suggested to be adopted by a firm 
whose ordinary business organisation was crude, undeveloped, 


and unsystematic. This point is more fully dealt with in this 
section. 


Section III contains a summary of the scheme of Commit- 
tees contained in Section II, showing the distribution to each 
committee of the various questions discussed in Section I. 


In Section IV some comments are made, based on actual 
experience of an attempt to institute machinery of the kind 


discussed, and some practical hints are given which may be of 
assistance to others. 


SECTION I 


Scope of Workers’ Shop Organisations; Management questions 
which could be devolved, wholly or in part 


T is proposed in this section to consider the activities 
which organisations of workers within the workshop 
might undertake without any radical reorganisation of 
industry. What functions and powers, usually exercised 

by the management, could be devolved on to the workers, 
and what questions, usually considered private by the man- 
agement, could be made the subject of explanation and con- 
sultation? The number of such questions as set out in this 
section may appear very formidable, and is possibly too great 
to be dealt with, except by a very gradual process. No 
thought is given at this stage, however, to the machinery which 
would be necessary for achieving so much joint working, the 
subject being considered rather with a view to seeing| how far, 
and in what directions, the inherent nature of the questions 
themselves would make it possible or advisable to break down 
the censorship and secrecy which surround business manage- 
ment. 

In the list which follows, obviously not all questions are 
of equal urgency, those being most important which provide 
means of consultation and conciliation in regard to such 
matters as most frequently give rise to disputes, namely, wage 
and piece-rate questions, and to a lesser degree, workshop 
practices and customs. Any scheme of joint working should 
begin with these matters, the others being taken over as the 
machinery settles down and it is found practicable to do so. 
How far any particular business can go will depend on the 
circumstances of the trade, and on the type of organisation 
in operation. 

Through machinery for conciliation in connection with 
existing troubles, such as those mentioned, must be the first 
care, some of the other matters suggested in this section—e.g., 
safety and hygiene, shop amenities, etc.— should be dealt with 
at the earliest possible moment. Such subjects, being less 
controversial, offer an easier means of approach for establish- 
ing touch and understanding between managers and men. 

The suggestions in this section are divided into two main 
groups, but this division is rather a matter of convenience 
than an indication of any vital difference in nature. The sug- 
gestions are arranged in order of urgency, those coming first 
where the case for establishing a workers’ shop organisation 
is so clear as to amount to a right, and passing gradually to 
those where the case is more and more questionable. “The 
first group, therefore, contains all those items where the case 
is clearest and in connection with which the immediate bene- 
fits would fall to the workers. The second group contains 
the more questionable items, which lie beyond the region 
where the shoe actually pinches the worker. These questions 
are largely educational, and the immediate benefit of action, 
considered as a business proposition, would accrue to the man- 
agement through the greater understanding of management 
and business difficulties on the part of the workers. 


1. Questions in connection with which Shop 
Organisations would primarily benefit the 
Workers 


Tus group deals with those matters where the case for es- 
tablishing shop organisations, to meet the need of the workers, 
is clearest. 


(a) Collective Bargaining 


There is a need for machinery for carrying this function 
of the trade union into greater and more intimate workshop 
detail than is possible by any outside body. A workshop 


organisation might supplement the ordinary trade union ac- 
tivities in the following directions :— 


1. WaGES 


' (Note.—General standard rates would be fixed by negotiation 
with the trade union for an entire district, not by committees of 
workers in individual works.) 

To ensure the application of standard rates to individuals, 
to see that they get the benefit of the trade union agreements. 

When a scale of wages, instead of a single rate, applies to a 
class of work (the exact figure varying according to the ex- 
perience, length of service, etc., of the worker) to see that such 
scales are applied fairly. 

To see that promises of advances (such as those made, for 
instance, at the time of engagement) are fulfilled. 

To see that apprentices, on completing their time, are raised 
to the standard rate by the customary or agreed steps. 


2. Piece-Work Rates 


(It is assumed that the general method of rate fixing—e. g., the 
adoption of-time study or other method—would be settled with the 
local trade unions.) 

To discuss with the management the detailed methods of rate 
fixing, as applied either to individual jobs or to particular classes 
of work. 

Where there is an agreed relation between time rates and 
piece rates as, for instance, in engineering, to see that individual 
piece rates are so set as to yield the standard rate of earning. 

To discuss with the management reduction of piece rates 
where these can be shown to yield higher earnings than the 
standard. 

To investigate on behalf of the workers complaints as to 
inability to earn the standard rate. For this purpose all the 
data and calculations, both with regard to the original setting 
of the rate and with regard to time booking on a particular job, 
would have to be open for examination. 


Note.—It is doubtful whether a shop committee, on account of 
its cumbersomeness, could ever handle detail, individual rates, ex- 
cept where the jobs dealt with are so large or so standardised as to 
make the number of rates to be’ set per week quite small. A better 
plan would be for a representative of the workers, preferably paid 
by them, to be attached to the rate-fixing department of a works, to 
check all calculations, and to look aiter the workers’ interests gen- 
erally. He would report to a shop committee, whose discussions 
with the management would then be limited to questions of principle. 


3. WATCHING THE APPLICATION OF SPECIAL LEGISLATION, AWARDS, OR 
AGREEMENTS—E. G., 
Munitions of war act, dilution, leaving certificates, etc. 
Recruiting, exemptions. 
After-war arrangements, demobilisation of war industries, re- 
storation of trade union conditions, etc. 
4. Torat Hours or Work 
To discuss any proposed change in the length of the standard 
week. This could only be done by the workers’ committee of 
an individual firm, provided the change were within the stand- 
ards fixed by agreement with the local union or those custom- 
ary in the trade. 
5. NEw PROcESSES OR CHANGE OF. PROCESS 
Where the management desire to introduce some process 
which will throw men out of employment, the whole position 
should be placed before a shop committee to let the necessity be 
understood, and to allow it to discuss how the change may be 
brought about with the least hardship to individuals, 
6. GRADES OF WORKER FOR TYPES OF MACHINE 
Due to the introduction of new types of machines, and to the 
splitting up of processes, with the simplification of manipula- 
tion sometimes entailed thereby, the question of the grade of 
worker to be employed on a given type of machine continually 
arises. Many such questions are so general as to be the subject 
of trade union negotiation, but many more are quite local to 
particular firms. For either kind there should be a works com- 
mittee within the works to deal with their application there. 


(b) Grievances 


The quick ventilating of grievances and injustices to indi- 
viduals or to classes of men, is of the greatest importance in 
securing good feeling. The provision of means for voicing 
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such complaints acts also as a check to petty tyranny, and is a 
valuable help to the higher management in giving an insight 
into what is going on. 

A shop committee provides a suitable channel in such cases 
as the following :— 


Alleged petty tyranny by foremen. 

Hard cases arising out of too rigid application of rules, etc. 
Alleged mistakes in wages or piece work payments. 
Wrongful dismissal, e. g., for alleged disobediance, etc., etc. 


In all cases of grievances or complaints it is most important 
that the body bringing them sheuld be of sufficient weight 
and standing to speak its mind freely. 


(c) General Shop Conditions and Amenities 

On all those questions which affect the community life 
of the factory, the fullest consultation is necessary, and con- 
siderable self-government is possible. 

The following indicate the kind of question :— 


1. SHoP RULES 
Restriction of smoking. 
Tidiness, cleaning of machines, ete. 
Use of lavatories and cloakrooms. 
Provision, care and type of overalls. 
Time-booking arrangements. 
Wage-paying arrangements, etc., etc. 
2. MAINTENANCE OF DISCIPLINE 
It should be possible to promote such a spirit in a works that, 
not only could the workers have a say in the drawing up of Shop 
Rules, but the enforcing of them could also be largely in their hands. 
This would be particularly desirable with regard to:— 
Enforcing good time-keeping. 
‘Maintaining tidiness, 
Use of lavatories and cloakrooms, 
Promoting a high standard of general behaviour, ete., etc. 
3. WorKING CONDITIONS 
Meal hours, starting and stopping times. 
Arrangements for holidays, etc. 
Arrangement of shifts, night work, etc. 
4. ACCIDENTS AND SICKNESS 
Safety appliances and practices. 
Machine guards, etc. 
Administration of First Aid. 
Rest room arrangements. 
Medical examination and advice. 
5. Dryinc SERVICE 
Consultation re requirements. 
Criticisms of and suggestions re service. 
Control of discipline and behaviour. 
Seating arrangements, etc. 
6. SHop CoMForRT AND HYGIENE 
Suggestions re temperature, ventilation, washing accommo- 
dation, drying clothes, etc. 
Provision of seats at work, where possible. 
Drinking water supply. 
7. BENEVOLENT WorK 
Shop collections for charities or hard cases among fellow 
workers. 
Sick club, convalescent home, etc, 
Saving societies. 


(d) General Social Amenities 


A works tends to become a centre of social activities having 
no direct connection with its work, for example :— 


Works picnics. 

Games, e. g., cricket, football, etc. 
Musical societies. 

Etc., ete. 


These should all be organised by committees of the workers 
and not by the management. 


2 Questions on Which Joint Discussion Would 

Primarily be of Advantage to the Management 
IN THIs group are those questions with regard to which there 
is no demand put forward by the workers, but where dis- 
cussion and explanation on the part of the management would 
be desirable, and would tend to ease some of the difficulties 
of management. The institution of works committees would 
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facilitate discussion and explanation in the following in- 
stances :— 


(a) Interpretation of Management to Workers 


In any case of new rules or new developments, or new 
workshop policy, there is always’ the greatest difficulty in 
getting the rank and file to understand what the management 
is “getting at.” However well-meaning the change may be 
as regards the workers, the mere fact that it is new and not | 
understood is likely to lead to opposition. If the best use is 
made of committees of workers, such changes, new develop- 
ments, etc., would have been discussed, and explained to them, 
and it is not too much to expect that the members of such 
committees would eventually spread a more correct and sym- 
pathetic version of the management’s intentions among their 
fellow-workers than these could get in any other way. 


(b) Education in Shop Processes and Trade Technique: 

The knowledge of most workers is limited to the process 
with which they are concerned, and they would have a truer 
sense of industrial problems if they understood better the 
general technique of the industry in which they are concerned, 
and the relation of their particular process to others in the 
chain of manufacture from raw material to finished article. 

It is possible that some of this education should be under- 
taken by technical schools, but their work in this respect can 
only be of a general nature, leaving still a field for detailed 
teaching which could only be undertaken in connection with 
an individual firm, or a small group of similar firms. Such 
education might well begin with the members of the commit- 
tee of workers, though if found feasible it should not stop 
there, but should be made general for the whole works. Any 
such scheme should be discussed and worked out in conjunc- 
tion with a committee of workers, in order to obtain the 
best from it. 


(c) Promotion 


It is open to question whether the filling of any given 
vacancy could profitably be discussed between the manage- 
ment and the workers. 

In connection with such appointments as shop foremen, 
where the position is filled by promoting a workman or “lead- 
ing hand,” it would at least be advisable to announce the 
appointment to the workers’ committee before making it gen- 
erally known. It might perhaps be possible to explain why a 
particular choice had been made. ‘This would be indicated 
fairly well by a statement of the qualities which the manage- 
ment deemed necessary for such a post, thereby tending to 
head off some of the jealous disappointment always involved 
in such promotions, especially where the next in seniority is 
not taken. ; 

It has of course been urged, generally by extremists, that 
workmen should choose their own foremen by election, but 
this is not considered practical politics at present, though it 
may become possible and desirable when workers have had 
more practice in the exercise of self-management to the limited 
degree here proposed. 

One of the difficulties involved in any general discussion of 
promotions, is the fact that there are so many parties con- 
cerned, and all from a different point of view. For example, 
in the appointment of a foreman, the workers are concerned 
as to how far the new man is sympathetic and helpful, and 
inspiring to work for. ‘The other foremen are concerned 
with how far he is their equal in education and technical 
attainments, social standing, length of service, i.e., as to 
whether he would make a good colleague. . The manager is 
concerned, among other qualities, with his energy, loyalty to 
the firm, and ability to maintain discipline. Each of these 
three parties is looking for three different sets of qualities, 
and it is not often that a candidate can be found to satisfy 
all. Whose views then should carry most weight—the men’s, 
the other foremen’s, or the manager’s? 

It is quite certain, however, that it is well worth while 


to take some steps to enable them to do so. 
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making some attempt to secure popular understanding and 
approval of appointments made, and a worker’s committee 
offers the best opportunity for this. 

It would be possible to discuss a vacancy occurring in any 
grade with all the others in that grade. For example, to 
discuss with all shop foremen the possible candidates to fill 
a vacancy among the foremen. ‘This is probably better than 
no discussion at all, and the foremen might be expected, to 
some extent, to reflect the feeling among their men. Here 
again, the establishing of any such scheme might well be dis- 
cussed with the committee of workers. 

(d) Education in General Business Questions 

This point is still more doubtful than the preceding.. Em- 
ployers continually complain that the workers do not under- 
stand the responsibilities and the risks which they, as em- 
ployers, have to carry, and it would seem desirable therefore 
In some directions 
this would be quite feasible, e.g.: 


1. The reasons should be explained and discussed for the estab- 
lishment of new works departments, or the re-organisation of 
existing ones, the relation of the new arrangement to the general 
manufacturing policy being demonstrated. 


2. Some kind of simplified works statistics might be laid before a 
committee of workers. For example: 
Output. 
Cost of new equipment installed. 
Cost of tools used in given period. 
Cost of raw material consumed. 
Number employed. 
Amount of bad work produced. 


3. Reports of activities of other parts of the business might be laid 
before them. 

(1) From the commercial side, showing the difficulties to be 
met, the general attitude of customers to the firm, ete. 

(2) By the chief technical departments, design office, labora- 
tory, etc., as to the general technical developments or difficul- 
ties that were being dealt with. Much of such work need not 
be kept secret, and would tend to show the workers that other 
factors enter into the production of economic wealth besides 
manual labour. 


4. Simple business reports, showing general trade prospects, might 
be presented. These are perhaps most difficult to give in any 
intelligible form, without publishing matter which every man- 
agement would object to showing. Still, the attempt would be 
well worth making, and would show the workers how narrow 
is the margin between financial success ‘and failure on which 
most manufacturing businesses work. Such statistics might, per- 
haps, be expressed not in actual amounts, but as proportions of 
the wages bill for the same period. 


SECTION I] 


Types of Organisation 


AVING dealt in the previous section with the 
kinds of questions, which, judged simply by their 
nature, would admit of joint discussion or 
handling, it is now necessary to consider what 

changes are needed in the structure of business management 
to carry out such proposals. ‘The development of the neces- 
sary machinery presents very considerable difficulties on ac- 
count of the slowness of action and lack of executive pre- 
cision which almost necessarily accompany democratic organi- 
sation, and which it is the express object of most business 
organisations to avoid. 

The question of machinery for joint discussion and action 
is considered in this section in three aspects :— 


1. The requirements which such machinery must satisfy. 


2. The influence of various industrial conditions on the type of 
machinery likely to be adopted in particular trades or works. 


3. Some detailed suggestions of shop committees of varying scope. 


I. Requirements to be Satisfied 


(a) Keeping in Touch with the Trade Unions 

It is obvious that no works committee can be a substitute 
for the trade union, and no attempt must be made by the 
employer to use it in this way. To allay any trade union 
suspicion that this is the intention, and to ensure that the 
shop committee links up with the trade union organisation, 
it would be advisable to see that the trade union is represented 
in some fairly direct manner. ‘This is specially important for 
any committee dealing with wages, piece work and such other 
working conditions as are the usual subject of trade union 
action. 

In the other direction, it will be necessary for the trade 
unionists to develop some means of working shop committees 
into their scheme of organisation, otherwise there will be the 
danger of a works committee, able to act more quickly through 
being on the spot, usurping the place of the local district com- 


-mittee of the trade unions. 


(b) Representation of all Grades 

The desirability of having all grades of workers represented 
on works committees is obvious, but it is not always easy to 
carry out owing to the complexity of the distribution of labour 
in most works. Thus, it is quite common for a single depart- 


“ment, say in an engineering works, to contain several grades 


of workers, from skilled tradesmen to labourers, and possibly 
women. ‘These grades will belong to different unions,’ and 
there may even be different, and perhaps competing, unions 
represented in ‘the same grade. Many of the workers also 
will not be in any union at all, 


(c) Touch with Management 

As a large part of the aim of the whole development is to 
give the workers some sense of management problems and 
point of view, it is most desirable that meetings between works 
committees and management should be frequent and regular, 
and not looked on merely as means of investing grievances or 
deadlocks when they arise. “The works committee must not 
be an accidental excrescence on the management structure, 
but must be worked into it so as to become an integral part, 
with real and necessary functions. 


(d) Rapidity of Action 

Delays in negotiations between employers and labour are 
a constant source of irritation to the latter. Every effort 
should be made to reduce them. Where this is impossible, 
due to the complication of the questions involved, the works 
committee should be given enough information to convince 
it of this, and that the delay is not a deliberate attempt to 
shirk the issue. 

On the other hand, the desire to attain rapidity of action 
should not lead to haphazard and “scratch’’ discussions or 
negotiations. ‘These will only result in confusion, owing to 
the likelihood that some of those who ought to take part or 
be consulted over each question will be left out, or have in- 
sufficient opportunity for weighing up the matter. The pro- 
cedure for working with or through works committees must, 
therefore, be definite and constitutional, so that, everyone 
knows how to get a grievance or suggestion put forward for 
consideration, and everyone concerned will be sure of receiving 
due notice of the matter. 

The procedure must not be so rigid, however, as to pre- 
clude emergency negotiations to deal with sudden crises. 


2. 


Influence of various industrial conditions on 
the type of organisation of Shop Committees 


THERE is no one type of shop committee that will suit all 
conditions. Some industries can develop more easily in one 
direction and some in another, and in this subsection are 


. 
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pointed out some of the conditions which are likely to influence 
this. 


(a) Type of Labor 

The constitution of works committees, or the scheme of 
committees, which will suitably represent the workers of any 
particular factory, will depend very largely on the extent to 
which different trades and different grades of workers are 
involved. 

In the simplest kind of works, where only one trade or 
craft is carried out, the workers, even though of different 
degrees of skill, would probably all be eligible for the same 
trade union. In such a case a purely trade union organisa- 
tion, but based of course on works departments, would meet 
most of the requirements, and would probably, in fact, be 
already in existence. 

In many works, however, at least in the engineering in- 
dustry, a number of different “trades” are carried on. For 
instance, turning, automatic machine operating, blacksmith- 
ing, pattern-making, foundry work, etc. Many of these 
trades are represented by the same trade union, though the 
interests of the various sections are often antagonistic, e¢.g., 
in the case of turners and automatic machine operators. Some 
of the other trades mentioned belong to different unions al- 
together. In addition to these “tradesmen,” will be found 
semi-skilled and unskilled laborers. For the most part these 
will belong to no union, though a few may belong to labouring 
unions which, however, have no special connection with the 
engineering unions. In addition to all these, there may be 
women whose position in relation to men’s unions is still un- 
certain, and some of whose interests will certainly be opposed 
to those of some of the men. 

The best way of representing all these different groups will 
depend on their relative proportion and distribution in any 
given works. Where women are employed in any consider- 
able numbers it will probably be advisable for them to be rep- 
resented independently of the men. For the rest it will prob- 
ably be necessary to have at least two kinds of works commit- 
‘tees: one representing trade unionists as such, chosen for con- 
venience by departments, the other representing simply works 
departments. “The first would deal with wages and the type 
of question usually forming the subject of discussion between 
employers.and trade unions. “The other would deal with all 
other workshop conditions. ‘The first, being based on trade 
unions, would automatically take account of distinctions be- 
tween different trades and different grades, whereas the sec- 
-ond would be dealing with those questions in which such dis- 
tinctions do not matter very much. 


(b) Stability and Regularity of Employment 

Where work is of an irregular or seasonal nature and work- 
ers are constantly being taken on and turned off, only the very 
simplest kind of committee of workers would be possible. In 
such industries probably nothing but a trade union organiza- 
tion within the works would be possible. This would draw 
its strength from the existence of the trade union outside, 
which would, of course, be largely independent of trade fluc- 
tuations, and would be able to reconstitute the works commit- 
tee as often as necessary, thus keeping it in existence, even 
should most of the previous members have been discharged 
through slackness. 


(c) Elaboration of Management Organisation 

The extent to which management functions can be dele- 
gated, or management questions and policy be discussed with 
the workers depends very largely on the degree of complete- 
ness with which the management itself is organised. Where 
this is haphazard and management consists of a succession of 
emergencies, only autocratic control is possible, being the only 
method which is quick-acting and mobile enough. There- 
fore, the better organised and more constitutional (in the 
sense of having known rules and procedures) the manage- 
ment is, the more possible is it for policy to be discussed with 
the workers. 
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3. Some Schemes Suggested 


Tur following suggestions for shop organizations of workers 
are intended to form one scheme. ‘Their individual value, 
however, does not depend on the adoption of the scheme as a 
whole, each being good as far as it goes, 

(a) Shop Stewards Committee 

As pointed out in the last sub-section, in a factory where 
the trade union is strong, there will probably be a shop stew- 
ards or trade union committee already in existence. ‘This is, 
of course, a committee of workers only, elected generally by 
the trade union members in the works, to look after their in- 
terests and to conduct negotiations for them with the man- 
agement. Sometimes the stewards carry out other purely 
trade union work, such as collecting subscriptions, obtaining 
new members, explaining union rules, etc. Such a committee 
is the most obvious and simplest type of works committee, and 
where the composition of the shop: is simple, i.e., mainly one 
trade, with no very great differences in grade, a shop stewards 
committee could deal with many of the questions laid down 
as suitable for joint handling. 

It is doubtful, however, whether a shop stewards commit- 
tee can, or should, cover the full range of workers’ activities, 
except in the very simplest type of works. The mere fact 
that, as a purely trade union organisation, it will deal pri- 
marily with wages and piece-work questions, will tend to in- 
troduce an atmosphere of bargaining, which would make the 
discussion of more general questions very difficult. Further, 
such a committee would be likely to consider very little else 
than the interests of the trade union, or of themselves as trade 
unionists. 
such questions as wages, the more general questions of work- 
shop amenities should be considered from the point of view 
of the works as a community in which the workers have com- 
mon interests with the management in finding and maintain- 
ing the best conditions possible. Moreover, in many shops, 
where workers of widely differing grades and trades are em- 
ployed, a shop stewards committee is not likely to represent 


truly the whole of the workers, but only the better organised — 


sections. 

‘The shop stewards committee, in the engineering trade at 
least, is fairly certain to constitute itself without any help 
from the management. 


ness, and should endeavor to give it a recognised status and 
to impress it with a sense of responsibility. 

It would probably be desirable that shop stewards should 
be elected by secret ballot rather than by show of hands in 
open meeting, in order that the most responsible men may be 
chosen, and_not merely the loudest talkers or the most popu- 
lar. It seems better, also, that stewards should be elected’ 
for a certain definite term, instead of holding office, as is 
sometimes the case now, until they resign, leave the firm, or 
are actually deposed. The shop stewards committee, being 
primarily a workers’ and trade union affair, both these points 
are outside the legitimate field of action of the management. 
The latter’s willingness to recognize and work through the 


While this is no doubt quite legitimate as regards © 


The management should hasten to — 
recognise it, and give it every facility for carrying on its busi- | 


committee should, however, confer some right to make sug- 


gestions even in such matters as these. 

The facilities granted by the management might very well 
include a room on the works premises in which to hold meet- 
ings, and a place to keep papers, etc. If works conditions 
make it difficult for the stewards to meet out of work hours, 
it would be well to allow them to hold committee meetings in 
working hours at recognised times. The management should 
also arrange periodic joint meetings with the committee, to 
enable both sides to bring forward matters of discussion. 

The composition of the joint meeting between the commit- 
tee of shop stewards and the management is worth considering 
shortly. In the conception here set forth the shop stewards 
committee is a complete entity by itself; it is not merely the 


workers’ section of some larger composite committee of man-_ 


agement and workers. ‘The joint meetings are rather in the 
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nature of a standing arrangement on the part of the manage- 
ment for receiving deputations from the workers. For this 
purpose the personnel of the management section need not be 
fixed, but could well be varied according to the subjects to 
be discussed. It should always include, however, the highest 
executive authority concerned with the works. For the rest, 
there might be the various departmental managers, and, some- 
times, some of the foremen. As the joint meeting is not an 
instrument of management, taking decisions by vote, the num- 
ber of the management contingent does not really matter 
beyond assuring that all useful points of view are repre- 
sented. 

Too much importance can hardly be laid on the desirability 
of regular joint meetings, as against ad koc mectings. called 
to discuss special grievances. According to the first plan, 
each side becomes used to meeting the bites in the ordinary 
| way of business, say once a month, when no special issue is at 
stake, and no special tension is in the air. Each can hardly 
‘fail to absorb something of the other’s point of view. At a 
special ad hoc meeting, on the other hand, each side is apt to 
regard as its business, not the discussion of a question on its 
merits, but simply the making out of a case. And the fact 
that a meeting is called specially means that expectations of 
results are raised among the other workers, which make it 
difficult to allow the necessary time or number of meetings 
for the proper discussion of a complicated question. _ 

Where women are employed in considerable numbers along 
with men, the question of their representation by stewards 
becomes important. It is as yet too early to say how this 
situation can best be met. If they are eligible for member- 
ship of the same trades unions as the men, the shop stewards 
committee might consist of representatives of both. But, con- 
sidering the situation which will arisé after the war, when 
the interests of the men and of the women will often be op- 
posed, this solution does not seem very promising at present. 

Another plan would be for a separate women’s shop stew- 
ards committee to be formed, which would also meet the 
management periodically and be, in fact, a duplicate of the 
men’s organization. It would probably also hold periodic 
joint meetings with the men’s committee, to unify their poli- 
cies as far as possible. This plan is somewhat cumbersome, 
but seems to be the only one feasible at present on account of 
the divergence of interest and the very different stage of de- 
velopment in organisation of men and women. 


(6) Social Union’ 


Some organisation for looking Re recreation is in exist- 
ence in many works, and if not, there is much to be said for 
the institution of such a body as the social union here described. 

Although the purpose which calls together the members 
of a works community is, of course, not the fostering of so- 
cial life and amenities, there is no doubt that members of such 
- communities do attain a fuller life and more satisfaction from 
their association together, when common recreation is added to 
commen work. It may, of course, be urged against such a 
development of community life in industry, that it is better 
for people to get away from their work and to meet quite an- 
other set in their leisure times. This is no doubt true enough, 
but the number of people who take advantage of it is probably 
_ very much less than would be affected by social activities con- 
nected with the works. The development of such activities 
will, in consequence, almost certainly have more effect in 
_ spreading opportunities for fuller life than it will have in re- 
_ stricting them. Moreover, if the works is a large one, the 
_ differences in outlook between the various sections are perhaps 
_ quite as great as can be met with outside. For this reason 
| the cardinal principle for such organisations is to mix up the 
different sections and grades, especially the works and the 
_ office departments. 


_ than those affecting the work for which the firm is organised. 
This a being outside the work of the firm, the organisa- 
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The sphere of the social union includes all activities other 
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tion should be entirely voluntary and in the hands of the 
workers, though the management may well provide facilities 
such as rooms and playing fields. 

Two main schemes of organisation are usual. In the 
first a general council is elected by the members, or, if pos- 
sible, by all the employes, irrespective of department or grade. 
This council is responsible for the general policy of the social 
union, holds the funds, and undertakes the starting and su- 
pervising of smaller organisations for specific purposes. “hus, 
for each activity a club or society would be formed under the 
auspices of the council. “The clubs would manage their own 
affairs and make their own detail arrangements. 

It is most desirable that the social union should be self- 
supporting as far as running ex xpenses g0, and should not be 
subsidized by the management, as is sometimes done. A small 
subscription should be paid weekly by every member, such 
subscription admitting them to any or all clubs. “The funds 
should be held by the council, and spent according to the 
needs of the various clubs, not according to the gubscrpenne 
traceable to the membership of each. ‘This is very much bet- 
ter than making the finances of each club self-supporting, since 
it emphasizes the “‘community” feeling, is very simple, and 
enables some forms of recreation to be carried on which could 
not possibly be made to pay for themselves. 

The second general. type of social union organisation in- 
volves making the clubs themselves the basis. Each levies its 
own subscriptions and pays its own expenses, and the secre- 
taries of the clubs form a council for general management. 
This is a less desirable arrangement because each member of 
the council is apt to regard himself as there only to look after 
the interests of his club, rather than the whole. The starting 
of new activities is also less easy than under the first scheme. 


(c) Welfare Committee 


The two organisations suggested so far, viz., shop stewards 
committee and social union, do not cover the whole range of 
functions outlined in Section I. In considering how much of 
that field still remains to be covered, it is simplest first to mark 
off, mentally, the phot of the social union, viz., social ac- 
tivities outside working hours. This leaves clear the real 
problem, viz., all the questions affecting the work and: the 
conditions of work of the firm. ‘These are then conceived as 
falling into two groups. First there are those questions in 
which the interests of the workers may be opposed to those 
of the employer. ‘These are concerned with such matters as 
wage and piece rates, penalties for spoiled work, etc. With 
regard to these, discussion is bound to be of the nature of 
bargaining, and these are the field for the shop stewards com- 
mittee, negotiating by means of the periodical joint meetings 
with the management. 

There remains, however, a second class of question, in 
which there is no clash of interest between employer and em- 
ployed. These are concerned mainly with regulating the 
“community life” of the works, and include all questions of 
general shop conditiens and amenities, and the more purely 
educational matters. For dealing with this group a com- 
posite committee of management and workers, here called the 
Welfare Committee, is suggested. 

This would consist of two parts: 


1. Representatives elected by workers. 
2. Nominees of the management. 


The elected side might well represent the offices, both tech- 
nical and clerical, as well as the works, and members would 
be elected by departments, no account being taken of the 
various grades. Where women are employed it would prob- 
ably be desirable for them to elect separate representatives. If 
they are in departments by themselves, this would naturally 
happen. If the departments are mixed, the men and women 
of such departments would each send representatives. 

The trade union or unions most concerned with the work 
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of the firm should be represented in some fairly direct way. 
This might be done in either of two ways: 


1. If a shop stewards committee exists, it might be asked to send 
one or more representatives. 


2. Or each of the main trade unions represented in the works 
might elect one or more representatives to represent their 
members as trade unionists. 


The management section should contain, in general, the 
highest members of the management who concern themselves 
with the running of the works; it would be no use to have 
here men in subordinate positions, as much of the discussion 
would deal with matters beyond their jurisdiction. More- 
over, the opportunity for the higher management to get into 
touch with the workers would be too important to miss. It 
is doubtful whether there is any need for the workers’ sec- 
tion of the welfare committee to meet separately, though 
there is no objection to this if thought desirable. In any case 
a good many questions can be handed over by the joint meet- 
ing to sub-committees for working out, and such sub-commit- 
tees can, where desirable, consist entirely of workers. 


SECTION Ill 


Summary and Conclusions of Sections I and II 


ATHERING together the views and suggestions 
made in the foregoing pages, it is felt that three 
separate ofganizations within the works are neces- 
sary to represent the workers in the highly de- 

veloped and elaborate organisms which modern factories tend 
to become. 

It is not sufficient criticism of such a proposal to say that 
it is too complicated. Modern industry is complicated and 
the attempt to introduce democratic ideas into its governance 
will necessarily make it more so. As already pointed out, the 
scheme need not be accepted in its entirety. For any trade or 
firm \fortunate enough to operate under simpler conditions 
than those here assumed, only such of the suggestions need be 
accepted as suit its case. 

A The scope of the three committees is shown by the follow- 
ing summary: 


(a) Shop Stewards Committee 
SPHERE. Controversial questions where interests of employer 
and worker are apparently opposed. 
ConstiTuTION. Consists of trade unionist workers elected by 
works departments. 
Sits by itself, but has regular meetings with the manage- 
ment. 
EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS DEALT WITH: 
Wage and piece rates. 
The carrying out of trade union agreements. 
Negotiations re application of legislation to the workers 
represented, ¢. g., dilution, exemption from recruiting. 
The carrying out of national agreements re restoration of 
trade union conditions. demobilisation of war industries, etc. 
Introduction of new processes. 
Ventilation of grievances re any of above. 
Etc., etc. r 


This supplement reprinted together with comments by the author on difficulties revealed in 
instituting a scheme of shop committees on the general lines described, will be reprinted by the 


SuRVEY in pamphlet form. 


POLO BER WF LOL 
It may be urged that the welfare committee is an unmeces- — 
sary complication, and, either that its work could be carried | 
out by the shop stewards committee or that the work-of both 
could be handled by a single composite shop committee of 
management and workers. In practice, however, a commit- 
tee of the workers sitting separately to consider those inter- — 
ests that are, or appear to be, opposed, with regular deputa- 
tions to the management, and a composite committee of work- 
ers and management sitting together to discuss identical in- 
terests would seem the best solution of a difficult problem, 
Everything considered, therefore, there seems, in many — 
works at least, to be a good case for the institution of both 7 
organizations, that of the shop stewards and that of the wel- 
fare committee. The conditions making the latter desirable — 
and possible would seem to be:— 


1. A management sufficiently methodical and constitutional to” 
make previous discussion of developments feasible. ing 

2. The conditions of employment fairly stable. 

3. The trades and grades included in the shop so varied and in- | 
termixed as to make representation by a committee of trade 
union shop stewards incomplete. 


(b) Welfare Committee - 


SpHERE. “Community” questions, where there is no clash be- jj 
tween interests of employer and worker. Ci 
CONSTITUTION. Composite committee of management and 
' workers, with some direct representation of trade unions. 
Sits as one body, with some questions relegated to sub-com- 
mittees, consisting either wholly of workers or of workers and — 
management, according to the nature of the case. te 
EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS DEALT WITH: Dy, 
Shop rules. ae 
Such working conditions as starting and stopping times, 
meal hours, night shift arrangements, etc. Rr 
Accident and sickness arrangements, ni 
Shop comfort and hygiene. Ri 
Benevolent work such as collections for charities, hard 
cases of illness or accident among the workers. «me 
Education schemes: if 
Trade technique. i), 
New works developments. ie 
Statistics of works activity. i 
Business outlook. A 
Promotions—explanation and, if possible, consultation, ~~ 
Ventilation of grieves re any of above. a 


(c) Social Union 


Social amenities, mainly outside working hours. 


os 


SPHERE. ; 
Constitution. Includes any or all grades of management and - 
workers. ; 


Governing body elected by members irrespective of trade, | 
grade, or sex, if 


EXAMPLES OF ACTIVITIES: x 


aul 

Institution of clubs for sports—cricket, football, swim- — 
ming, ete. M 
Recreative societies—orchestral, choral, debating, etc. ‘4 


Arranging social events—picnics, dances, ete. mi 
Provision of games, library, etc., for use in meal hours. ~ 
Administration of club rooms. if 


